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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

i ko Forty-Seventh Congress expired at noon on Sunday last, both 

branches continuing their sessions up to the very last minute fixed 
by the law, although nothing was effected after midnight of Saturday 
in the House, and not much beyond the confirmation of nominations 
in the Senate. As the time for the expiring of Congress is fixed, not by 
the Constitution, but by law, there is no urgent necessity for Sunday 
sessions, such as this; and, as the closing hours of the House are seldom 
characterized by any sort of dignity, their abolition would be desired 
by the majority of the American people. It would be much better to 
specify the noon of the first Saturday in March, or to substitute noon 
of the following Monday, whenever the 4th of March falls on Sunday, 
in accordance with the common-law rule as to bills falling due on 
Sunday. 

The closing hours of the House, however, do not appear to have 
been quite so uproarious as the correspondents would have us believe. 
There was a good deal of hilarity and some horse-play, and a few mem- 
bers had been drinking ‘‘ more than was good for them.’’ But there 
was no such carnival of riot and confusion as might have been witnessed, 
in both Senate and House, forty, fifty or sixty years ago. In fact, the 
demands of public decency are regarded much more generally by our 
Congressmen of this generation than they were in times to which some 
are disposed to look back with regret ; and one member of the House 
received an emphatic lesson, in the closing days of the session, as to the 
limits which must be set to free speech. 


THE retirement of Senator Davis from the chair gave the oppor- 
tunity to elect a temporary president from those Senators who hold over, 
and thus to facilitate the organization of the Senate next December, as well 
as provide an acting Vice-President to stand next to the President in the 
order of succession. The choice of the Republican caucus had fallen upon 
Mr. Epmunps; and no selection could have been more appropriate. The 
Democrats were equally happy in nominating Mr. Bayarp; but they did 
not press the matter to a division, and by their general abstinence from 
voting allowed the election of Mr. Epmunps by a viva voce vote. Both 
these gentlemen are men who value their position as statesmen too highly 
to make themselves the tools of party. Both have been found voting 
against their associates on great questions ; both are men of distinguished 
ability, personal dignity and large parliamentary experience; and 
both possess reputations above the suspicion of corrupt motive. 


TueE record of the Congress which has just expired is by no means 
barren of achievement, and especially in its latest months. It renewed 
the charters of the national banks, took steps for the suppression of 
polygamy, refunded the WinDom bonds in accessible three per cents., 
restricted Chinese immigration, began the reform of the civil service, 
reduced the rates of letter-postage, effected a revision of the tariff, 
abolished the internal revenues, except those on liquors and tobacco, 
and reduced the latter, prohibited the importation of bad tea, and passed 
some lesser measures of general value. It will bear comparison with 
any of the Congresses of recent date in which the Democrats had a 
majority in the House. But it might have done much better than this, 
and have created a much stronger claim for the Republican party to the 
nation’s gratitude. Had it worked as hard from the first as it did 
toward the last, it might have inaugurated measures to abolish illiteracy 
and to settle the Indians in a civilized mode of life, removed the burdens 
from our shipping, given Alaska a Territorial Government, enlarged the 
usefulness of the Post-Office Department by establishing postal savings- 
banks, enacted a supervision of railroads which cross State boundaries, 
passed a general bankrupt law, sent the repeal of the Eleventh Amend- 





ment down to the State Legislatures, stopped the useless coinage of 
silver, and effected a plan for the distribution of the national surplus 
among the States. These are its sins of omission. Those of commis- 
sion were not so numerous. The first and worst was the River and 
Harbor Bill of last session. 

Both kinds of transgression may be traced to the conspicuous want 
of capable, responsible leadership on the Republican side of the House. 
The mischiefs of ‘‘ring’’ rule, in keeping party hacks in the front 
rank, are beginning to tell. Pennsylvania, in particular, is suffering by 
it. The record made by her delegation in the debates on the tariff was 
simply pitiable ; and it will continue to be so, unless the representatives 
of her great industrial interests insist that some amount of brains shall 
be held a prerequisite to a nomination for Congress. One of the Phila- 
delphia members is reported as resenting Mr. KELLEy’s urgency to have 
him on hand when an important vote on the tariff was pending, and de- 
claring that he meant to prefer his personal interests to those of his con- 
stituents ! 





THE tariff and internal revenue bill reported by the conference 
committee of House and Senate, was the only great measure which was 
passed during the last days of Congress. When one Democratic Sena- 
tor after another declined to serve on the Committee of Conference, it 
was supposed that the fate of the bill was sealed, and that the Demo- 
cratic caucus intended to talk it to death. And, when it appeared that 
the changes effected in conference were generally the substitution of the 
higher rates of duty preferred by the House, the expectation of defeat 
deepened. But the Democratic Senators seem to have felt very seri- 
ously the responsibility they would undertake by voting for defeat. 
That the country demanded some reduction of the surplus revenue, in 
the absence of any wise method for utilizing it, they had declared as 
loudly as any. ‘That the proposed measure, even as altered, did effect 
that reduction, they could not deny. And, while they seem to have 
thought that it would have suited their party better to have thrown the 
question over to the next Congress, they dared not take the responsi- 
bility of delay. After a fierce speech from Mr. Beck, the report came 
to a vote, and was passed by thirty-two yeas to thirty-one nays. 

In the House, the resistance of the majority was more pronounced ; 
but the rules of the House make action possible in the face of resistance. 
So, by a majority of thirty-six, the measure passed the House. The 
ayes mustered one hundred and thirty-two Republicans and twenty 

emocrats ; the noes, one hundred and four Democrats and eleven Re- 
publicans. Several Republican Protectionists voted in the negative, 
because of their dissatisfaction with certain items of the bill,—Mr. 
HvBBELL on account of the copper duties, Mr. BayNE because of some 
of the iron duties, Mr. Ropinson, of Ohio, because of the wool duties. 
But it had the support of the leaders of the Protectionists,—Mr. KELLEy, 
Mr. HASKELL, Mr. CHAcs, and others. 





As to the intrinsic merits of the bill, there is a great division of 
opinion. From many classes of manufacturers—the chain-makers, the 
hoop-iron makers, the manufactures of fine woollens and of cheap blan- 
kets, the quinine-makers, and some others,—we have declarations that 
the bill will put a stop’ to American production. Should these com- 
plaints prove to be well founded, a restoration of duties may be asked 
and expected. The country has no intention to see any important 
branch of production swamped by foreign competition. But these 
opinions, although they claim the authority of experts, are by no means 
infallible. There is a grumbling type of manufacturer, who is always 
about to be ruined. If he lose a hundred dollars by a bad debt, or give 
fifty dollars to a church, he begins to feel that wages must come down. 
But he manages to pull through, and even to extend his establishment. 
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One of the first effects of the new tariff will be to counteract the ten- 
dency to rapid and uncalled-for extensions of operations. These are 
by no means peculiar to protected manufactures, as is shown by the re- 
cent protest of the Oldham (England,) operatives against the great 
extension of cotton-spinning factories and machinery in that city,—an 
extension certainly not demanded by the state of the markets, and 
sure to result in the depression of prices and of wages. But in America, 
also, we have instances of this. Cottons of lower grades, steel rails, and 
several other lines of production, have been overdone badly, while we 
go on importing large amounts in other lines, because there is no suffi- 
cient home production. If lower duties compel our manufacturers to 
show greater caution, the country will gain by this. 





THE revenue reformers have two points on which they are now 
insisting. The first is that the new tariff is ‘‘a great concession ’’ to 
the Free Trade principle. This is a manifest absurdity. The revision 
has been effected with strict reference to the protection of American 
industry. If any proof of this were needed, the facts that duties have 
been raised, rather than lowered, at some points, and that there has 
been a general substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, that noth- 
ing like tea or coffee has been taken from the free list and put under 
duty, and that the greatest reduction has been in sugar, are proof 
enough of the character of the measure. 

Their other bit of comfort is that ‘‘ this tariff is not a finality.’’ 
No human arrangement is a finality. But, if anyone supposes that the 
next Congress, or the next, or the next, is going to run the gauntlet of 
a general tariff revision, he will find himself wofully mistaken. The 
feeling in the Democratic ranks already is that this bit of business has 
been taken out of their hands, and that they must look to other fields 
to win party laurels. And those of them who are foolishly sanguine 
enough to suppose that they could accomplish anything by taking up 
‘‘ revenue reform ’’ as an issue, are much disheartened by the passage 
of this bill. The wiser and longer heads are well content to have it 
pass. 





THE Kentucky delegation wasted some precious hours of the House 
in the effort to get a vote on the Bonded Whiskey Bill, a Republican of 
their number steadily objecting and defeating their motions, as they 
defeated all other motions by objections. As a consequence, the Ship- 
ping Bill, as amended and much improved by the Senate, failed to pass 
the House. This failure to do anything to restore our mercantile 
marine lies with the minority, not with the majority, of this Congress. 

In the Senate, the River and Harbor Bill was defeated by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which declined to report it favorably, for want 
of time to look into its details. The same committee did not require 
a great deal of time to report a much more extensive and suspicious 
bill of this sort last year. The present action shows the effect of the 
popular denunciation of that measure. 





CompLETE returns of the foreign trade for January show that the 
exports were $80,237,514 and the imports $56,840,084, leaving the 
large balance of $23,397,430 in favor of the United States. This is a 
much better showing than in January, 1882, when we sent away sixty- 
five millions and took fifty-seven millions. It makes, also, a very large 
addition to the already favorable showing of the present fiscal year, 
(beginning July rst last,) the excess of exports over imports for the 
seven months ending with January being no less than $77,972,899,— 
practically, seventy-eight millions. At this time last year, the scale 
turned against us, owing to the exhaustion of our surplus of grain, etc., 
and for eight months the balance of trade was adverse; but we shall 
make a very different record this year, unless the prospects of the har- 
vests should now appear unfavorable. 





THE prosecution in the ‘‘star’’-route cases have rested the case for the 
Government, after bringing forward a good deal of confirmatory testi- 
mony to support Mr. RERDELL’s confession. It was reported that the 
defence would let the case go to the jury after argument, rather than 
run the risk which will attend their calling to the witness-box of any 
of the defendants or any of those who are interested in the case. With 
the clues furnished by Mr. RERDELL in their hands, the Government 





lawyers might make cross-examinations far more damaging than they 
have been. 

But we do not look to see them take this course. Mr. INGERSOLL 
and his associates are men of resource. They are working for much 
larger fees than those of which Mr. Van Wyck complained in the 
Senate a few days ago, and they must make a show of earning them. 





THE President made last week a number of important appointments 
in New York. In the custom-house, the Surveyor, Mr. GRAHAM, was 
appointed Naval Officer, in place of General S. W. Burt, who was 
taken from his position, the salary of which is eight thousand dollars, 
and appointed chief examiner of the new Civil Service Commission, at 
three thousand dollars a year. Several other changes were made in the 
custom-house, mostly in the nature of promotions. General Wooprorp, 
the United States District Attorney, was removed, and ELinu Root ap- 
pointed. The changes, being made in the midst of the closing week of 
Congress, excited comparatively little attention; but the comment 
upon them appears to be not unfavorable as to the general character of 
the new appointees. The two more obvious grounds for criticism are 
that General WooprorD appears to be removed, though he has two 
years to serve of the term for which he was last commissioned, on ac- 
count of his refusal to support Mr. FoLtcEr for Governor, and that pun- 
ishment is placed upon General Burr for being too little of a politician 
and too strictly attentive to his duties as an officer. It should be added 
that he has declined the new appointment,—examiner under the Civil 
Service Commission. 





WHILE our issue of last week was in the pressman’s charge, news 
came that the Michigan Senatorial contest was ended, and that Mr. 
FERRY’s successor for six years was to be a Mr. THomas W. PaLmer, of 
Detroit. He is, of course, a Republican, yet receives some praise from 
the Democratic journals of his city ; so that we may entertain a hope 
that he will prove to be an acquisition as well as an addition to the 
Senate. His election completes the list, except one, and leaves no seats 
empty, but that recently occupied by Mr. RoLiins, of New Hampshire. 
The election in that State will be held when the Legislature meets in 
June. Of the seventy-five Senators now chosen or holding over, thirty- 
seven are Republicans, thirty-six Democrats, and two are the Read- 
justers from Virginia. The election in New Hampshire will add another 
vote to the Republicans, and the Senate will be substantially in their 
hands, the strength of Mr. MaHoneE and Mr. RIDDLEBERGER being only 
sufficient, if given to the Democrats, to make a tie. 





THERE seems to be a studied effort in some newspaper quarters to 
injure Senator MITCHELL, by the allegation that he is habitually or fre- 
quently absent from his place. This is very untrue. He was called to 
his home for ashort time, early in the recent session, by the critical 
illness (diphtheria,) of his children, and, except this absence, has been 
steadily in the Senate. That his name is not recorded on the passage 
of the Conference Committee bill, on Friday, is due to the fact, that, 
though present before the completion of the vote, he was unwilling to 
assume the great responsibility of defeat of the measure in the face of 
the general Republican feeling in its behalf, (his vote in the negative 
would have made thirty-two to thirty-two,) while he so far shared in a 
distrust of some of its provisions that he did not care to be recorded in 
its favor. 





THE policy of detraction has been systematically pursued with refer- 
ence to Mr. MITCHELL; but it will, we think, avail little in the long 
run. His sincerity and earnestness no one doubts who is at all ac- 
quainted with his character, and his career in the Senate, while it may 
not receive praise from the worshippers of ‘‘machine’’ politics and 
private jobbery, will have the substantial approval of the people of 
Pennsylvania. In any aspect of the case, it is a narrow and childish 
policy that seeks to deprive him of their confidence ; his usefulness in 
the Senate will be to the common advantage, and the way to increase 
this must certainly be to cordially support him whenever he is not in 
the wrong. In the four years of service that lie before Mr. MiTcHELL, 
he will have important opportunities for public work; and it will serve 
Pennsylvania, if he shall be encouraged and aided to do this well. 
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THE highest court of Canada decided unanimously on Tuesday to 
send back, upon the demsad for his extradition, Major Purpps, the 
superintendent of the Philadelphia County Almshouse, who ran away 
last summer, upon the discovery of his peculations and pilferings. The 
delays which had been procured by his counsel, during all these months, 
by resisting the extradition, have at last been exhausted, so far as the 
Canadian courts are concerned; but it seems that those persons in 
Philadelphia who have been supplying Puiprs with money for his com- 
fortable maintenance in prison, and who have also been paying the large 
expenses of the protracted litigation, are still desperately desirous to 
prevent his return here. It is announced, consequently, that an appeal 
has been taken from the Canada judges to the Queen’s Privy Council, 
in England. This isa most amazing proceeding, and it will make the 
magnates of the Privy Council gape, we think, to have the appeal of 
Puipps, the Philadelphia Almshouse superintendent, demanding their 
valuable time and august attention; but, none the less, the exigencies 
of those who fear the man’s loosened tongue, under the pressure of a 
trial, appear to demand so extraordinary a step. Who they are that are 
in fear, and driven to such methods of putting off the evil day of dis- 
covery, is not yet disclosed; meanwhile, the statute of limitations is 
running for their benefit. Proceedings before the Privy Council are 
understood to be extremely slow, and months may elapse before the 
appeal will be decided. But what a bad case a man must have—or 
somebody connected with him,—to resist so desperately the trial of his 
guilt or innocence before a jury of his neighbors! 





THE annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, covering 
the operations of the year 1882, was published at the close of last week. 
It showed a net gain on the Pennsylvania Railroad Division (Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, main line and branches,) of $10,768,563.03, and a 
net loss (after paying the guaranteed ten per cent. dividend,) of $568,- 
758.65 on the New Jersey Division. This left a net balance of 
$10,199,804.38, of which $1,685,285 were used in advances to the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad Company, and other corporations, under 
guarantees of interest charge, etc., leaving $8,514,519.38 for dividend 
and surplus account. The dividend, eight and a half per cent., con- 
sumed $6,890,714.75, and left $1,623,804.63 to go to the credit of 
profit and loss. The report shows a prosperous condition of the Com- 
pany, and mentions numerous undertakings that are on foot to enlarge 
the scope of its operations ; but, to do any sort of justice to the subject, 
we should need much more space than is here available. 





GOVERNOR CLEVELAND has caused a profound sensation in his State, 
and especially in its chief city, by his veto of a bill that had passed 
through the Legislature, reducing the fares on the elevated railways of 
New York to five cents. The action is generally condemned, and, so 
far as the public interests and inclinations are concerned, the Governor 
could hardly have done a more unpopular thing. The elevated corpo- 
rations have been so extremely soulless, even for corporations, in all 
their dealings with the public, that they have no friends. And yet it is 
hard to see how such a measure as the bill vetoed can be justified, after 
all. By what right does the Legislature now say to the companies that 
they shall charge no more than a certain price for a fare? The power 
to do so was not reserved in their charters, or the case would be entirely 
different. If, however, the act was unconstitutional, in the opinion of 
the Governor, he would have done well, doubtless, to let the courts so 
declare. That would have been not only better for his own standing 
before the people, but really more conclusive and satisfactory to them. 
It will now be insisted that he simply wanted to serve Mr. GouLp and 
Mr. FieLp. Asa rule, a Governor should be sparing of vetoes on the 
ground of unconstitutionality; this is a point not to be dealt with off- 
hand. 





By the death of ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, the South—and, it 
might be said, the nation,—loses a most remarkable public figure. He 
had, perhaps, passed the period of his influence on affairs; and yet he 
can hardly be said to have done so up to the very recent time when he 
took the Governor’s chair in Georgia; for in the House of Representa- 
tives he was, even within the past few years, not one to be left out of 
consideration in estimating the forces of that body. He had been for 





forty-seven years almost continuously in public life; no interval of re- 
tirement need be noticed, except that between 1865 and 1873,—the 
collapse of the Confederacy and his return to Congress. Anyone 
who will look over the list will be surprised to find how few Americans 
in public life have been so steadily in the harness, and have had so 
small a share of retirement. And, when we regard the almost gro- 
tesquely inadequate physique of the man, his pluck, his tenacity and 
his activity are all amazing. 





Mr. STEPHENS was a person positively individualized. JoHN Ran- 
DOLPH was not more so. If the latter seem at first glance to have been 
a more exceptional and unusual person, it will be seen in a moment 
that he was only so because in place of STEPHENS’s ‘‘gumption’’ he 
had distraction, if not madness. The individuality of STEPHENS was 
as distinct as that of the distraught Virginian. His career showed 
his independence of mind at every step, though always within what 
was—or, at least, could be made to appear,—the limit of common 
sense. He had no great horror of seeming inconsistent. He spoke 
against secession at Milledgeville in November, 1860, saying there— 
and his words made a strong document for Union use,—that the South 
had no good ground for seceding; yet he appeared as a member of the 
first Confederate Congress when it assembled, and he stepped at once 
to the front of the rebellious movement, as the Vice-President of the 
Confederacy. 

At this point, there was something rather striking, too, in the dif- 
ference of treatment accorded to Davis and STEPHENS. The former 
was President, the latter Vice-President. They might have been 
counted as standing together, and have been consigned to a common 
fate. But, in fact, they never were placed in the same category. 
Against ‘‘Jerr Davis’’ the Union feeling always was, and still is, ex- 
tremely bitter; against STEPHENs it had very little hostility at any time. 
It might be said, perhaps, that the former was an earnest and des- 
perate leader of the Rebellion, while the latter hardly exerted himself in 
it at all. But this is not the full explanation. The North never laid 
up a grudge against STEPHENS; and, when he came back to Congress, it 
showed no feeling of anger. To think, for a moment, what would 
have happened, if Davis had come with him, will emphasize the differ- 
ence between the positions of the two men, who nominally were so 
closely associated. 





Amonc the measures promised in the Queen’s speech is one for the 
consolidation of London as a single great municipality. London 
proper, the area governed by the Lord Mayor, is merely the old city, 
which is made up chiefly of places of business. But this is the only 
part of the city which possesses a municipal organization,—mayor, 
alderman and common council. The other parts are governed by 
parish vestries, and the only body which exerts any general authority is 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The new bill simply enlarges the 
bounds of the corporation to include the adjacent parishes, reduces the 
representation of the old city in the board of aldermen and the com- 
mon council, and substitutes representatives of the outlying parishes in 
the places thus vacated. The Lord Mayor, under the new system, will 
be the successor, historically, of WHITTINGTON and all the rest of the 
worshipful series; but he will govern what all the world calls London, 
and not, as at present, the conventional London of the old charters. 

The moot point in the plan is the control of the police. Because 
of the necessity of a police system for the whole city, Parliament many 
years ago organized a metropolitan police. The city and the parishes 
pay the cost, but the control is vested in the Home Secretary, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Shall it be transferred to the new municipality, or 
retained in its present relations? In favor of its transfer is the example 
of every European capital but one,.and the feeling that the control of 
a city police properly belongs to city government, as representing di- 
rectly those who bear the expense. Against it is the doubtful example 
of Paris, and the English feeling against needless changes in an arrange- 
ment once effected. It is said that the bill will propose no change; but 
Mr. GLapsTonE hardly would resist it, if desired by a majority of the 
House. 





INDEED, Mr. GLADSTONE’S personal preference seems to lie in the di- 
rection of a transfer of the police to the municipality. The idea of 
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local self-government has taken a great hold of his mind during the last 
five years. He hopes to pacify the Irish by establishing local boards, 
whose existence will make every Irishman feel that he has a voice in 
public affairs. He thinks he can waken local England out of its apathy 
and torpidity, into some kind of public spirit, by the same device. The 
‘‘old man’’ seems to have set out to convert the British Empire into a 
great accretion of New England town-meetings. 

In France, where changes in this direction are much more needed 
than even in England, these same ideas have found an able representa- 
tive in M. CLEMENcEau. Unlike French Radicals generally, he does 
not regard French history as beginning in 1789. He thinks that a 
fruitful source of trouble has been the centralization which the Republic 
has inherited from the old régime. He declares that Louis XI. and 
RICHELIEU were the authors of Jacobinism, because they cut at the root 
of civic and other local franchises, and that France must undo their evil 
work. At Cannes, where they met last month, M. CLEMENCEAU told 
Mr. GLADSTONE that he would support him, if he were at the head of a 
French Ministry. 

Nothing seems more hopeful for France than ,this bold and true 
analysis of her greatest evil by one of the ablest of her political leaders. 
Nothing in M. GamsBetrta’s leadership promised so much. Indeed, M. 
GamBETTA owed his fall to his passion for centralization. 





ALL Europe is exercised over secret, and generally Nihilistic, conspir- 
acies, that of the ‘‘ Black Hand ’’ in Spain being the latest, but by no 
means the worst. The troubles of some years back indicated a great 
amount of popular discontent with the existing system of government, 
and especially its centralization in Madrid. The demand was for fed- 
eral government not unlike that of this country. Whether any such 
ideas lie back of the predatory movements in Andalusia, does not ap- 
pear on the surface of the accounts sent us. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 351. ] 








CHANGES NEEDED IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
HERE are signs of better days for the public schools of Philadel- 
phia. The loud and unceasing demand for a superintendent at 
last has made itself respected by the city authorities. The Board of 
Education has been authorized to select a superintendent ; and we may 
expect to see our huge and undisciplined force of school-teachers turned 
into an ordinary and disciplined army at no distant day. The ‘‘ penny 
wise’’ policy which refused to expend the sum needed to secure a good 
superintendent, has been eminently a ‘‘ pound foolish’’ policy. For 
want of such an officer, sums a hundred times as great have been as 
good as wasted. School-houses have been erected, teachers supplied, 
and children gathered, with the result in many cases that little was 
learned, and that little badly. No great city of the North has a school 
system so inferior as that of Philadelphia, in spite of the really good 
and honest work done by many teachers and in many schools. No 
other city has depended upon boards of unpaid officials to do the work 
which demands the concentrated energy of a man’s whole powers. No 
other has left the single teachers to pick up, as he or she may, the drill 
and discipline of the profession, instead of communicating them by the 
proper officers. 

But one superintendent is not enough for the school system of Phila- 
delphia. It is true that one directing mind is needed at the centre to 
give a common character and spirit to the whole system. But more 
oversight and care are needed than any single man can give. It may 
be found necessary to establish district or assistant superintendents, here 
as elsewhere. We suggest that the principals of the grammar schools 
should be enlisted in the work of superintendence. As they are em- 
ployed at present, they have no time for this. In truth, they are not 
principals of their schools in any proper sense, but merely teachers of 
the senior class in each. ‘They have no time to learn what Miss BLANK 
of the second division, or Miss NAMELEss of the fourth division, is 
doing with her class; they are too busy with their own classes. Asa 
consequence, the principal has no means, except the periodical exami- 
nations, to learn the excellence and the defects of the course taken in 
each room; and examinations are both unsatisfactory and misleading 
sources for a judgment. Every principal of a boys’ grammar school 
should have an assistant to relieve him of a part of the teaching now 
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required of him, and he should use the time thus secured him in super- 
intending the work of his own school. And he might extend his over- 
sight to the lower schools and teachers of a district without impairing 
the efficiency of his proper work. 

It will be objected that this would entail additional expense on the 
city. The objection brings us to the next of our suggestions,—that the 
public schools of this city ought to cost a great deal more than they do. 
In a few parts of the West, where the local feeling for education lags 
behind the public opinion of the State, the schools required by State 
law are managed upon the principle of hiring the cheapest teacher who 
offers herself. The place virtually is put up at Dutch auction, and sold 
to the owest bidder,—with what result to the schools may be imagined. 
In Philadelphia, we have reached something like the same result. We 
do not ask what teachers will take the least, and accept their bid; but 
by successive reductions we have cut salaries and expenses down to a 
point which makes Philadelphia an excellent city for a good teacher to 
get away from. Nothing but the scarcity of work for women can 
account for so many remaining; and, as the years go by, we shall see 
something of an exodus of good teachers to communities which know 
how to value them, or to better paid employments. We happen to 
know of cases in which this transfer has been made already, and we 
have no doubt there are many others. 

It is a fair question whether we of Philadelphia maintain free public 
schools merely because the laws of the State and the general public 
op:nion of the country demand their maintenance, or whether we do so 
from any genuine belief in the value of universal education. If the 
latter, then to put our teachers on starvation salaries is the height of 
folly. It is not merely a question between better teachers and worse. 
No teacher can do his best on a salary which makes him permanently 
dissatisfied, which puts no heart into his work, and which leaves him 
with one eye open for some other employment. All Protectionists pro- 
fess to believe that the workman is morally the better for high wages, 
and that in the long run he will work so much the better. But the city 
which probably has more Protectionist feeling than any other on the 
continent, distinctly refuses to treat her school-teachers on this prin- 
ciple. 

Another necessity of our public school system is the addition of an 
intermediate link to connect them with the higher educational institu- 
tions. We need something like the Boston Latin School, or the Chi- 
cago High School, which the graduates of the grammar schools may 
enter to prepare for college or university. Throughout New England, 
the high schools serve this purpose, as they prepare boys for college at 
the public expense. In the West, the New England model is followed 
in nearly all the States. Even as far West as Nebraska, you find the 
State university standing as the apex of the public school system. The 
same is true of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Michigan. It is not true of Philadelphia. We have, indeed, a high 
school; but it sets up to be a college of its own sort, conferring de- 
grees of B. A. and AZ. A. upon graduates who have learned a little 
Latin, but never have opened a Greek book. A graduate, even of the 
high school, who wishes to enter the faculty of arts in the University, 
must seek a private tutor or a private school to make his preparation. 
The city, by a gift of land to the University, has acquired the patron- 
age of fifty scholarships; but these are monopolized for boys who wish 
to enter the scientific course, to become engineers or chemists. Those 
who feel a vocation to the Christian ministry, or desire a more thorough 
preparation before medical or legal studies in the faculty of arts, are 
debarred from enjoying these scholarships, not by the University, but 
by the want of such facilities as other American communities offer to 
their school-boys. A first need in Philadelphia is a public Latin 
school, open to young people of both sexes, and qualified to impart the 
preparation needed for the course in arts in any American college. 
And it is most surprising that the churches of Philadelphia never have 
demanded its establishment. 


Another much needed change is the abolition of home study. In 
view of the long hours exacted by the public schools, it is neither nec- 
essary nor right that the children should be expected to take their books 
home with them, and prepare for recitations in the intervals between 
the school sessions. It is not mecessary; for there is time enough for 
the child to learn in the school, itself, all that should constitute the 
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course of its education. ‘There is not time, it is true, for all the studies 
enacted by the present curriculum of study ; but so much the worse for 
thecurriculum. A great unloading of some subjects, and a great reduc- 
tion of others, such as geography and commercial arithmetic, would bea 
vast improvement to the system. It is not ~7gh¢ to require study out of 
school, because the time of the child should be more equally divided 
between study and recreation, including in the latter recreative reading. 
Our schools are turning the lives of the more ambitious children into a 
joyless and anxious tread-mill, without conferring upon them any cor- 
responding advantage. Nothing can be more pitiful than the faces of 
some who have worked their way to the top of the system, and who 
have been overloaded with ‘‘ologies’’ and exercises until all of youth 
has been stamped out of them, and they look ten years older than 
they are. 

The rule that children shall study at home, implies a gross mis- 
understanding of the teacher’s work, with which the worse teachers fall 
in very promptly. The poorer sort of teacher regards herself as set in 
her high seat to see what her pupils have been doing since she met 
them last. She reduces the work of her room to a recitation of lessons 
committed to memory at home. The greatest work of a teacher—and 
it isa work taken up heartily by many of our teachers,—is to direct 
the mental growth of the pupils by intelligent suggestions,—to con- 
duct their studies, even more than sit in judgment upon the recita- 
tions. The assignment of a large part of every school session to study 
is the practice of the best private schools. It 1s indispensable, if the 
pupil is to study intelligently and with a love of the subjects. 


THE THREE GREAT MEASURES OF CONGRESS. 
r is not for those who agreed with THE AMERICAN, three months 

ago, as to the duty of Congress, to complain of the results of the 
session. On the whole, they have been much as we believed and 
declared they ought to be. If the readers of this journal will refer to 
the editorial articles of November 25th and December 2d, which con- 
sidered what duties lay before the session theu beginning, they will see 
that in the main those things have been accomplished which from this 
point of view were regarded as essential. 

‘The revision of the tariff, the repeal of the war taxes, excepting that 
on whi-key and part of that on tobacco, and the amendment of the civil 
service, are the three great results that have been accomplished ; and 
these were, we need hardly say, the three measures which were regarded 
as vitally important in the list of suggestions which THE AMERICAN 
ventuied to make. A fourth one—some plan of a commission for the 
oversight of railway and telegraph corporations,—has not been per- 
fected ; but it is only one omitted, in comparison with three con- 
sidered and matured, and, important as it is, it could not have taken 
precedence of any one of the others. 

That the session achieved, substantially, those objects which were 
most decidedly its duty to achieve, is therefore, in our judgment, a just 
view. The reform of the civil service was promptly enacted. Sub- 
stantially, no one stood in its way. The acknowledgment by Congress 
that the people had demanded a better and higher rule in the public 
service, was rendered without delay, and putt of the lessons of the No- 
vember elections were thus gracefully accepted. The repeal of the 
war taxes has been accomplished, so far as public opinion now justifies 
their repeal, and so far as they should be abolished, if it be possible 
to secure the adoption of an intelligent and statesmanlike recasting 
of the system of taxation and revenue. Lastly, the revision of the 
tariff, mostly in the shape in which the Commission proposed it, has 
been accomplished. The measure, we hope, will justify itself. Plainly 
and evidently, th:s revision was demanded by Congress at this time ; 
and, if it had not been made, not only would Congress have been cen- 
sured for failure, but the Republican party would have been declared 
imbecile and inefficient for being unable to bring its majority strength 
to bear upon this needed and demanded legislation. That the business 
interests of the country would have suffered extremely by an adjourn- 
ment without a revision, need hardly be said; their uncertainty as to 
the effect which will be produced by the new schedules, is trifling by 
comparison with that which they would have suffered, if the whole ques- 
tion, afier all the discussion and debate, had gone over to be rehandled 
and rediscussed next winter. Clearly, it was the duty of the session’to 











persevere in the enactment of a revision ; and the success of the effort, 
considering the character of the forces opposing it, is very remarkable. 

That there was in the recent session so fair a degree of sensitiveness 
to the expressed wishes of the people, is encouraging. There were 
reasons why the expiring Congress, more than one-half of whose mem- 
bers in the House were about to retire, would be in especial danger of 
falling into the pit-falls of jobbery. The short session has always been 
accounted a most favorable field for the lobbyist. There is but little 
time, according to the ordinary notion, for doing more than pass the 
appropriation bills and attend to the brood of private calendar meas- 
ures. And the weakness of this session was that some of the most expe- 
rienced and forceful—we do not say the most able,—men of the majority 
were those who had been defeated—or, at least, had not been re- 
elected,—in November. Men like ErrEtr, RoBEsON, DUNNELL, PAGE 
and Huppett have been to a large degree the moving force in the 
Republican organization, as manifested in the House of Representatives. 
In the face of these circumstances it is that the greater part of the most 
important work has been accomplished, and ‘that, as is testified upon all 
hands, the measures of the lobby almost without exception ‘‘ came to 
grief.’’ These facts, alone, are very favorable testimony. It is not 
necessary to do more than state them, in order to see that a large meas- 
ure of praise is due the men who stuck to their work with courage and 
persistence, and so achieved success in the face of serious difficulty. 

The record of the past three months shows what is possible as to the 
future. In the sessions of the Cengresses to come, we shall have, it 
may now be hopefully expected, an appreciation of what is called for by 
the public interests, and a diligent effort to put the popular demand 
into law. We have, in all probability, come to a time when common 
sense and common integrity will be actively employed in behalf of 
needed legislation. Much great work remains; what we have done is 
the sign, simply, of what is yet to be accomplished. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

E are advised from more than one quarter that ex-Governor 

MorGan, to whose decease and benefactions we alluded a fort- 
night ago, was a Presbyterian, and not a member of the Episcopal 
Church. He was a member of the ‘ Brick’’ Presbyterian Church at 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Seventh Street, of which Rev. H. J. Van 
Dyke is pastor, this place of worship being on the opposite corner from 
his late residence. As proof of his attachment to his denomination, 
Governor Morcan left over five hundred thousand dollars to various 
b-anches of its work, two hundred thousand of this being given to 
Union Theological Seminary, and one hundred thousand, each, to the 
Board of Home Missions and Board of Foreign Missions. 





How persistent is the life of a really good book,—one strong by its 
‘touch of nature.’’ Here is that little volume of RICHARD HENRY 
Dana's, ‘Two Years Before the Mast,’’ for instance. Mr. JoHn R. 
G. HassarD, one of the veterans of Zhe Tribune of New York, says, 
in a recent letter from Santa Barbara, California: 


“ That admirable book is in steady demand here, and is one of the few works of 
standard literature always on sale in the local book-stores. Some of its descriptions ap- 
ply exactly to the Santa Barbara of to-day. Visitors no longer have the excitement of 
getting wet in landing, for a long pier now bridges the surf; but the famous white 
beach, where the sailors on liberty used to race their horses, is unspoiled by the en- 
croachment of improvement, and resounds daily with the thundering hoofs of the mad 
mustang. A few sheds have been built for the use of bathers, and under the shelter of 
one of them you will find, at all hours of every day, a grizzly old Spaniard, who has 
been waiting there—nobody knows tow long; twenty or thirty years, they say,—for a 
ship which is coming from Chili to carry him away into the blue and gold distance. 
Do you remember the striking description, in ‘ Two Years Before the Mast,’ of the fes- 
tival in Santa Barbara, at the wedding of the daughter of «Don Antonio Noriego, the 
grandee of the place,and the head of the first family in California,’ when the ship fired 
a salute and spread all her flags at the moment the nuptial procession issued from the 
mission church, and the sailors went up to dance at the grand famdanyo, which lasted 
for three days and nights, ina tent before the Noriego mansion? Well, Don Antonio’s 
house, shorn of a goud deal of glory, but neat and well cared for, still marks the scene 
of that feast, and is still the home of thé Don’s descendants.” 





THE Historical Society of Pennyslvaria has purchased the mansion, 
so long occupied by the iate General RoBERT PATTERSON, situated at 
the southwest corner of Thirteenth and Locust Streets, in this city. 
Alterations will shortly be commenced, so as to render it suitable for 
the needs of the Society, and during the present year its valuable col- 
lection will be removed to the new quarters. The directors of the So- 
ciety obtained the refusal of the mansion and a portion of the lot 
adjoining it,—ninety-six feet on Locust Street and one hundred and 
twenty on Thirteenth,—for fifty thousand dollars, and appealed to the 
members and friends of the Society to subscribe the sum required to 














make the purchase. So favorably was the proposition received, and so 
promptly was the appeal answered, that the directors felt justified in 
asking for the refusal of an additional lot of twenty-nine feet on Locust 
Street, thus securing ample room for the future growth of the Society, 
increased security against fire, and a full supply of light and air,—those 
prime essentials to the comfort of a library. Of the sum required to 
purchase both the lots named,—$62,500,—over fifty-nine thousand dol- 
lars have been promised or paid; and there can be no doubt, we should 
say, that the Society will not only receive what additionally is needed, 
but a substantial assistance towards making the proper alterations. 





—_— bee mon 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE TARIFF SITUATION. 


HERE must be deep interest felt in all directions as to the revised 
tariff and its effects upon the business prosperity of the country. 

So far as the newspapers are concerned, the disposition is general to 
look forward cheerfully to its operations, though with a certain reserva- 
tion of uncertainty as to some of its features. That it has been passed 
by uniting almost the entire Republican strength, while it was opposed 
by almost the entire Democratic strength, makes a line of division, of 
course, not far removed from that of the two parties. The New York 
Tribune (Protectionist Rep.), while thinking that some few special in- 
dustries will probably suffer, in consequence of changes in the rates, says: 


«« But the general effect of the new law, we believe, will be healthful,—not because 
it reduces duties, excepting in cases where the old duties were so high as to expose in- 
dustries to peculiar dangers, but mainly because of the incalculably greater definiteness 
and precision of the new tariff. In a thousand cases, the home manufacture will be 
helped, because the competing foreign article can no longer be brought in at different 
rates through different ports, or at rates changing year by year with varying decisions 
of the Treasury. We have faith that the general benefits of the Act will be so great 
that they will far outweigh the evil effects to special kinds of work. And, finally, the 
avoidance of agitation in the future, and of probable overthrow of vital parts of the 
protective system next year, is a benefit, the value of which cannot be measured.” 


The Philadelphia Press (Protectionist Rep.,) remarks that the bili 
was a distinctly Republican measure, and is gratified to find that the 
majority of Republican newspapers accept it with equanimity or ap- 
plause. It adds: 


«“ The bill was fought bitterly to the last by Southern members, and the war is still 
waged by the majority of the Democratic newspapers outside of Pennsylvania. It is 
a most extraordinary spectacle, for which no intelligent mind can divine any good rea- 
son, to find the Democratic organs indulging in such paroxysms of wrath and wielding 
the terrors of panic, because a Republican Congress has insisted upon relieving the 
people of a burden of sixty or seventy million dollars in taxes, without depriving the 
Government of any of its necessary resources. But this opposition of the Free Trade 
parly is not without significance. It indicates a desire to undo what a Republican 
Congress has done, and there will be an effort at the next session to tinker the new 
tariff with Democratic broad-axes. In that event,a Republican Senate will be an 
obstacle in the way of bad legislation, and the mainstay of business security.” 





The New York Zimes (low tariff Rep.), in reviewing the work of 
Congress, says that, ‘‘so far as concerns the reform of the tariff, the 
action has been halting and insufficient ; but, when the irritation caused 
by the manner of dealing with the subject has passed away, the result 
actually accomplished will, it is probable, be found substantially valu- 
able.’’ It further thinks, that,— 

“ when it is remembered that this has been brought about by the pressure of 
public opinion, and that the obstacles overcome have been presented mostly by mem- 
bers of Congress who have been retired by the recent elections, it is safe to conclude 
that the ultimate effect on public opinion will be favorable, and that the Republican 
party is left in a position on this question, which, if the party be firm and wise, can be 
regarded as satisfactory.” 


The Chicago Jnter-Ocean (Protectionist Rep.,) laments the damage 
which it thinks sure to happen to the Western steel works by the reduc- 
tion of the duty on steel rails below $22.50 per ton. (It is fixed by the 
bill at $17.) This, it thinks, will permanently close the five or six 
Western mills. It also speaks of the probable continuance of hoop-iron 
prostration on account of the concession to the cotton-tie demand, ‘the 
low rate on iron rods, and the reduction of three cents on the wool 
duty. 

The Chicago Z7ridune (low tariff Rep.,) regards the bill as at least 
tolerable,—‘‘ better than nothing.”’ 

The Philadelphia orth American (Protectionist Rep.), speaking 
with considerable freedom of the several aspects of the case, says : 





« The bill is said not to give satisfaction to the representatives of some of the import- 
ant industries, which is probable. It could hardly be otherwise. But a tariff measure 
must always be a compromise between conflicting schools. It would be impossible to 
take the demands of each industry, and on the data so procured frame a bill that would 
suit all. The real triumph scored by the passage of the bill lies in the removal 
of the tariff from Congressional agitation. The delay in the passage has cost the coun- 
try many millions already. The uncertainty that clouded business prospects for months, 
deepened when the Senate bill passed that body. It was, as respected several great 
industries, wickedly destructive. The dilatory tactics of the Democrats seemed to mask 
the intention to postpone all legislation until a Democratic House should assemble. 
This seemed to promise a fierce renewal of the agitation next winter. The passage of 
this bill may not entirely preclude sack renewal, but the public sentiment will rule 

against any further meddling with the tariff until after the election of 1884. Both 
parties must go to the people in that ‘struggle, and ask instruction. Undoubtedly, the 
tariff will be the leading issue in that campaign. ,There is a class of public men which 
will never rest satisfied with less than open ports, which in our present condition means 
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the sacrifice of uniform and progressive development, throughout the vastness of a 
continent, to the purely commercial spirit which always rules near the seaboard.” 


The Boston Advertiser (Protectionist Rep.,) says: 

“ The law, while not nearly as good as it ought to be, or as it might be, is, never- 
theless, a large improvement upon that which it supersedes. It is to be criticised 
chiefly and almost entirely as being too favorable to the very interests which, at the 


last, were most strenuous in their opposition to it,—the wool-growers in Ohio and iron 
men in Pennsylvania.” 


The Chicago Journal (moderate Protectionist Rep.,) thinks that, — 


“Inasmuch as nearly all the extreme Free Traders, like Tucker, of Virginia, and 
Carlisle, of Kentucky, opposed the bill from first to last, and as many of the extreme 
high Protectionists did the same thing, it may reasonably be assumed that Congress 
has struck the golden mean between these two #/tra parties, and given the country 
an Act which, as a whole, will prove to be a just, conservative and wholesome 
measure.” 


The Hartford Courant (Protectionist Rep.,) says that ‘‘ the fact of 
the passage of the bill is generally received with satisfaction. Its good 
will far exceed its mischief, unless it is altogether misunderstood.”’ 

The opinion that the question will be reopened by the Democrats as 
soon as the political campaign of 1884 is reached, is expressed in many 
quarters ; but there are also signs that this will be done even earlier, 
and that in the next Congress the large Democratic majority in the 
House will be certain to bring about a fresh agitatien. A despatch 
from New York to the Philadelphia Ledger of Tuesday says : 

“‘ Democratic members of Congress are already, on arrival home, giving notice that 
the new tariff bill ‘settles nothing,’ and that ‘the whole thing will have to be gone 
over again’ at the next session, when, with an undisputed Democratic majority in the 
House, the Protectionists, as such, will have to stand aside, and make way for a larger 
measure of Free Trade. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, you will observe, in pursuance of this 
policy, has already served formal notice that ‘no man ought to be elected Speaker of 
the next House who advocated or voted for the Conference tariff,’ and that ‘the or- 
ganization must be in the hands of the revenue reformers.’ The first clause of this 
declaration, it will be noticed, unceremoniously rules out Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
and other Democrats of that school.” 


This idea is strengthened by the St. Louis Republican (Free Trade 
Dem.), that the bill ‘‘ does not reduce the duties enough,’’ and that it 
disregards the popular demand ‘‘by passing a bill that pretends to re- 
duce the tariff, while only reducing some of the duties.’’ It adds: 

“ The tariff is fairly before the country, and there is nothing else before it. The 
late Congress attempted to settle it, and Republicans will claim that the new law ought 
to be accepted as a settlement. But it is only half a settlement; it leaves the question 
still open, and, if nothing else shall come up to absorb popular attention, we may take 
it for granted that the tariff will remain the controlling issue in our politics till it shall 
be settled effectively.” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal (Free Trade Dem.), Mr. Watterson’ s 
journal, and Senator Beck’s and Mr. Carlisle’s representative, is much 
more vehement in this declaration. It denounces the bill as a ‘ thiev- 
ing tariff,’’ and, insisting that a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only’’ is the doctrine 
of the Democratic party, declares that this will be ‘‘ the issue for 1884.”’ 
In conclusion of a long article, it demands : 

«Where is the Democrat who is afraid to stand or fall by this platform,—who is 
not willing to take his chances on it, to hit or miss, win or lose, before the whole people 
of the United States ?” 


That the Democratic troubles over the matter must be precipitated 
at the meeting of Congress, appears fairly plain. The Chicago Journal, 
already quoted, remarks: 

“Indeed, the issue between the two factions is already made by the two more 
prominent candidates for the Speakership of the next House, Mr. Randall, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who voted with the Republicans on Saturday for the present bill, and Mr. Car- 
lisle, of Kentucky, who voted against it. These gentlemen represent the two factions 
of the Democratic party on that point. No matter how the fight ends, it will show 
the division that exists in the Bourbon camp, and nothing will divest it of the embar- 
rassment which it must feel in its attempt to tinker the tariff laws just as the next 
Presidential campaign approaches.” 


From these expressions, a fair view of the situation may be had. 
Unless the revision should prove to be injurious in some important par- 
ticular not now perceived, the country generally will, no doubt, cor- 
dially acquiesce in it; but the exigencies of the Democratic party, and 
especially the contest in the next House between its extreme Free Trade 
and moderate Protection factions, will force some new discussion of the 
subject before a great while. 








_AT THE PLAY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Italian comedians at the Court of France in the reign of Charles 
IX., Henri III., Henri IV. and Louis XIII., are the subject of a 

new volume, by M. Armand Baschet, which has appeared in Paris, with 
the title, ‘‘ Les Comédiens Italiens 4 la Cour de France’ (Plon & Co.). 
The author, M. Baschet, is an ornament of that particular and happy 
class of men who make it the business of their lives to hunt out, group 
and utilize documents. Five and twenty years ago, M. Baschet re- 
ceived the mission to explore the archives of Venice. He has published 
a dozen volumes of the highest importance, giving the results of his ex- 
ploration, and at the present moment he is still exploring the archives 
of Northern Italy on behalf of the British Government. The archives 
of the House of Gonzague, at Mantua, have been M. Baschet’s richest 
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source of documents for information concerning the fine arts, literature 
and political life, two hundred years ago. In these archives M. Baschet 
has discovered precious documents relating to the life of Andrea Man- 
tegna, letters of Aldus Manutius to Isabella d’Este, letters of Rubens, 
and, finally, the documents relating to the Italian comedians in France. 

The reason why the archives of the sovereign House of Mantua offer 
more documents than any other archives on so special a subject, is simply 
this. The dukes of Mantua had from very early times a troupe of come- 
dians in ordinary, which they permitted to give performances elsewhere 
than at Mantua at different times and by previous agreement. ‘Troupes 
would be formed undera collective name, as the ‘‘ Acces7,’’ (the inflamed, ) 
the ‘‘Fide/i,”’ (the faithful,) the ‘‘Conjidenti,” (the confident, ) which 
were and called themselves the comedians of 27 Signor de Mantua. In 
a word, for nearly half a century, His Most Serene Highness of Mantua 
was the patron, the recognized protector, master, Mecenas and ém- 
pressario, of the best companies of Italian players, and the kings and 
potentates who were desirous of having the Italian comedy at their 
Courts used to apply to their cousin of Mantua. Piquant negotiations 
were opened and infinite diplomacy was displayed in order to secure 
the services of Arlequin, Fidelin, Lelio, Scapin, Rinoceronte and /sa- 
bella. The comedians, themselves, were in correspondence with 
sovereigns, and queens stood godmother to their children. It will 
readily be imagined that M. Baschet has found interesting material in 
the letters, requests, treaties, notes and messages concerning the come- 
dians of the House of Mantua. His new volume is, of course, above 
all a book of documents, and, therefore, a book for specialists interested 
in the study of the French stage before Moliére; but the story that 
these documents tell is so full of curious details that I venture to say 
something about it to the general reader. 

The Italian comedy, played in Paris by Italian companies, dates 
from the reign of Charles IX. The comedy in question was the ‘‘ com- 
media dell’ arte,’’ in contradistinction to the ‘‘ commedia sostenuta,’’ or 
comedy recited and composed according to the conventional, classical 
rules. The commedia dell’ arte was a comedy improvised, developed, 
furnished with details, by the inspiration and according to the caprice 
of the actors, on some subject agreed upon beforehand or upon a very 
summary scenario. The origin of this kind of comedy may be traced 
to the “‘ Atellane fabule’’ of the ancient Roman Campania ; in reality, 
it was brought into vogue about the year 1526 by the Venetian, Ruz- 
zante, whose work permits us to regard the commedia dell’ arte as a 
muse of the same blood and of the same nobility as the muse of Shake- 
speare and of Moliére. Ruzzante’s improvisations found excellent 
interpreters and imitators. Companies were formed, and some crossed 
the mountains and visited Vienna and Spain. The first regular and 
well-organized company of Italian: comedians came to Paris in 1571, on 
the occasion of Charles IX.’s entrance into Paris after his marriage. It 
was of this company that Lord Buckhurst wrote to Queen Elizabeth: 
‘¢The 4th of this month, the King procured the Duke de Nevers to in- 
vite me to diner, where we found a sumptuous feste and of gret honour, 
adorned w‘ musick of a most excellent and strange conserte, and w‘ a 
comedie of Italians that for the good mirth and handling thereof de- 
served singular commendacion.’’ This company appears to have spent 
a considerable time in France, where the improvised play and the acro- 
batic feats were quite new. 

Henri III. took particular pleasure in the Italian play, and even in 
the midst of the Huguenot troubles he sent for the famous ‘‘ Ge/osz”’ 
troupe, which arrived at Blois in January, 1577, in the midst of the 
great company attracted to that town by the session of the States-Gen- 
éral. The journey of the comedians had not been without accident. 
When almost at their destination, the Huguenots took them prisoners, 
and the King had to ransom them. The night of their arrival, they 
played before the King in the splendid state-room of the Chateau de 
Blois, which was ‘‘ hung with a rich tapestry with figures and inter- 
woven with threads of gold.’’ Napoleon, with his ‘ pitful of kings,”’ 
did not give Talma a finer audience or so fine a stage as the Italian 
comedians had when they played before the notabilities of the States- 
General. The ‘‘ Ge/osi’’ played with immense success at Blois until 
the spring, although ‘‘the preacher had said in the presence of the 
King that it was wicked to go to see them.’’ Then they went to Paris, 
where, according to a contemporary chronicler, they attracted ‘‘ such a 
concourse and affluence of people as the four best preachers in Paris had 
never had together when they preached.’’ And yet the preachers 
preached against the players, and the King’s Parliament declared that 
the comedies were only ‘‘ aschool of debauchery for the youth of both 
sexes of the town of Paris.’’ But the ‘‘ Ge/os¢’’ did not fear anything 
so long as they enjoyed the favor of the King, and consequently the 
favor of the Court. 

It would be interesting to find out whether this company of 
‘* Gelost’’ is the same which we find at London in the following year, 
1578, of which Payne Collier mentions : ‘‘ There was an Italian comme- 
dtante, named Drusiano, and his company, in London, in January, 
1578.’ Elsewhere, Payne Collier says: ‘‘A company of Italian 
players, one of whom was evidently a tumbler or vaulter, attended the 
Queen in her progress and performed at Windsor.’’ M. Baschet has 
not yet discovered sufficient documents as to the composition of the 
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company to enable us to identify Drusiano. I mention the conjecture 
simply as interesting to those who are curious in the history of the 
English drama. 

Henceforward, companies of Italian comedians were constantly 
playing at Lyons, at Paris, and wherever the Court happened to be. It 
would be tedious in this place to refer to each individual troupe and 
each individual visit. Let us rather see the footing on which relations 
were established between the Italian players and their royal patrons. At 
the very end of the sixteenth century, a super-excellent troupe of come- 
dians had been formed under the auspices of the Duke of Mantua. The 
Arlequin of this company had in particular acquired the esteem of many 
sovereigns before whom he had played, and some of these sovereigns 
did not think it beneath their royal dignity to write to Messire Arlequin. 
Amongst this number was Henri IV., who wrote to invite Ar/eguin and 
his company for the fétes to take place in 1600 on the occasion of his 
marriage with Marie de Medicis. The arrangements for the journey were 
made by the French ambassador, and the comedians finally arrived with 
letters of recommendation ‘to the most noble lords of the French Court. 
Tristano Martinelli, the famous Ar/eguin, immediately went to salute 
the King. Tallemant des Reax relates the interview: The King rises 
from his chair; Arleguin promptly sits in it, and, as if the King had 
been Arleguin, says: ‘* Well, Arlequin, so you have come here with your 
company to divert me. Iam well pleased. I promise to protect you, 
to give you a salary of so much,”’ etc., etc. The King did not dare to 
dissent, but at last said to him: ‘‘ Hold! you have played my 7é/e long 
enough; let me play it now.” 

In 1603, Francesco Andreini and his wife, Isabella, the most famous 
comedians of the time, came to Paris with their company, at the invi- 
tation of the King and Queen. This Isabella was a very remarkable wo- 
man, who was honored just as if she had been a woman of condition, as 
the term was. There is no laudatory expression that her contempora- 
ries did not employ in her praise. High and low applauded and de- 
clared her triumph. At Rome, Cardinal Aldobrandini lavished upon 
her the greatest honors of his table, and Ariosto and Tasso the still 
greater honor of their sonnets. Academies admitted her amongst their 
members and crowned her for her poetry and her plays, which she dedi- 
cated to the King and to the greatest ladies and gentlemen of the Court; 
for, besides being an actress, Isabella was an exquisite poetess. And, 
when Isabella and her company returned to Italy, the King and the 
Queen gave her private letters to the princes of Mantua, testifying to 
their esteem of the lady and to the pleasure that her company had given 
them. But then suddenly in 1604, while on her way home, Isabella 
died at Lyons. The town of Lyons honored her funeral by homage 
that was rare, indeed, for an actress, and, what is still more remarkable, 
she was equally honored by the Church, although the Church in after 
years refused burial to the actor and author, Moliére. Nevertheless, in 
the register of the Church of the Holy Cross, at Lyons, may be read 
this entry: ‘‘ Friday, June 11th, after vespers, was interred the body of 
the Dame Elisabelle Andreini, defunct, native of Padua, in her life 
wife of Francesco Andreini, of Florence, comedian. She died with the 
common report of being one of the rarest women in the world, both for 
learning and as speaking fairly in several kinds of tongues. ‘They gave 
for the fees five crowns, and five for permission to place a stone with her 
name and arms near the pillar of holy-water vessel.’’ 

Pierre Mathieu, the contemporary historian of Henry IV. and the 
best historian of his time, mentions Isabella’s company, her talents and 
her death. ‘‘ If she had lived in Greece,’’ he says, “‘ at the time when 
the comedy was in vogue, she would have had statues erected in her 
honor and received on the stage as many crowns of flowers as the bad 
players received stones.’’ In default of a statue, Isabella had a splendid 
medal engraved in her memory. ‘There are two copies at the National 
Library in Paris. ‘The medal bears her effigy, her name, her quality of 
commedtante in the ‘‘Gelosi’’ company, and these two words: 
‘“‘ Eterna fama.” 

M. Baschet prints many letters and documents which go to prove 
that the nature of comedians was the same two hundred years ago as it 
is now; the only difference is that in those days it was the ambassadors 
of kings who were charged with appeasing jealousy and applying sooth- 
ing balms to wounded vanity. <Ar/eguin and la Signora Florinda 
intrigued against each other with Macchiavellian fimesse to have the 
direction of the company. The Queen-Regent writes letter after letter. 
Cardinal de Gonzague is called in to settle difficulties between the 
actresses, Flaminia and Florinda. Arlequin writes to the Queen, 
addressing her as ‘‘ commére,’’ and the Queen actually holds one of 
Arleguin’s children over the baptismal font. In short, it required two 
years’ continual negotiations before the regent, Marie de Medicis, 
could get the famous Ar/eguin, Martinelli, and his company to Paris, 
where they were handsomely treated and richly paid. This Arleguin— 
“© Dominus Arlechinorum,’’ as he signed himself,—became very rich, 
both in money and in land, as may be seen from his will and codicils, 
cited by M. Baschet. But for capriciousness and vanity no modern 
diva can be compared to him. Doubtless, in their travels the Italian 
players were not the players of Scarron’s ‘* Roman Comique,’’ but they 
lived in adventurous times and had their share of the mishaps that 
befell wayfarers in the old days. A hundred years later, Goldoni gives 
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usa little sketch of some Italian comedians starting on their travels on ; history. On the whole, Mr. Johnston’s brief ‘‘ History of American 


board a buat. ‘There were, lie telis us, twelve actors and actresses, a 
prompter, a scene-shifter, a property man, four chambermaids, nurses, 
children of all ages, dogs, cats, monkeys, parrots, birds, pigeons, a 
lamb. ‘The boat was a veritable ‘‘ Noah’s ark.’’ ‘‘ The boat,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ was very large, and divided into compartments so that 
each woman had her cabin with curtains before it. . The leading 
lady asked for some beef tea; there was none; she flew into a passion ; 
we had all the d fficulty in the world in calming her with a cup of 
chocolate. This lady was the ugliest and worst-tempered of the com- 
pany.’’ It was ever thus. 

The documents of the Gonzague archives come to an end in 1624, 
as far as concerns the proceedings of the comedians. After the death 
of Duke Ferdinand, the House of Mantua was ruined in the war 
known as the ‘* War of the Mantuan Succession.’’ A few years after 
this date, the Italian comedy was established at Paris, at the Palais 
Royal, on the same stage where the troupe of Moliére performed. M. 
Auguste Vitu, the eminent dramatic critic, has recently shown in the 
journal, Ze AZoliéride, in what close familiarity Moliére lived with the 
Italian actors of his day, who were the direct successors of the compa- 
nies whose history and performances at the Court of France M. Baschet 
has so ingeniously reconstituted. The influence of the I:alians on 
Moliére is not one of their smallest titles to homage as persons of ex- 
quisite wit and talent. It is true that in the France of the present day 
Pierrot, Arlequin, Leander, Cassander and Colombine in the panto- 
mime are the only Iralian types that have survived. But, as Théophile 
Gautier has very justly observed, the pintommme is the true human 
comedy, and, although it does not employ two thousand personages, 
like that of M. de Balzac, it is not less complete. With four or five 
types, it suffices for everything. Cassander represents the family ; 
Leander, the stupid and weli-to-do fop who pleases the parents ; Co/om- 
dine, the ideal, the flower of youth and beauty ; Ar/eguin, with his mon- 
key’s face and serpent’s body, his black ma k, his multicolored costume, 
his spangles, represents love, wit, mobility, boldness, all the brilliant 
qualities, all the brilliant vices; Pverrot, pale, lean, clad with pale- 
colored garments, always hungry and always beaten, is the slave of 
antiquity, the pariah of modern times, the proletarian, the passive and 
disinherited creature, who assists, gloomy and sly, at the orgies and 
follies of his masters. 

I can only repeat that M. Baschet’s researches have brought to light 
a vast quantity of facts and details relating to the history of the Italian 
drama in France and indirectly bearing upon the general history of 
dramatic literature. His volume will take its place beside Maurice 
Sand’s admirable work on the characteristics of the Italian comedy, 
** Masques et Bouffons,’’ as a standard documentary work on this inter- 
esting subject. 

In conclusion, let me refer to a point which interests Shakespearean 
students. M. Baschet mentions some English actors who were giving 
performances in Paris in the year 1598, and again in 1604, in the theatre 
of the Hétel de Bourgogne. As long ago as 1864, M. Eudore Soulié 
referred to this English company in the French Notes and Quertes. or 
Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et des Curieux. The question is: ‘* Who 
were these actors, and what pieces did they play? Did they play any 
of the pieces of Shakespeare, then in the prime of his genius?’’ The 
chief of the company, in whose name the lease of the theatre of the 
Hétel de Bourgogne was signed, was called ‘‘ Jehan Sehais.’’ Who 
was he? Was it he and his company who returned to Paris in 1604 and 
played at Fontainebleau, in the new hall, before the King and the 
Court, on Tuesday, September 18th? Can any American Shakespearean 
throw light on this mystery ? THEODORE CHILD. 
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BOLLES’S FINANCIAL HISTCRY.* 


HE evil genius who presides at the birth of republics inflicted on 
Athens the woe that her people always should be wise in cougcil 
and foolish in execution. On America, it imposed the fatal incapacity 
to learn anything from her own experience. The recent discussions 
which have taken place on financial and fiscal questions, have been 
conducted as though the history of the Republic began in 1860, and 
there lay no lessons for us in the hundred years of national experience 
in which the country tried almost every sort of policy, and saw what 
there was of use or harm in each. Partly this is due to the want of 
good histories of America. Mr. Bancroft’s excellent work stops just 
where the United States begin. Bryant and Gay’s work, in spite of 
its great pretensions, has proved to be no more than a book-seller’s job. 
Hildreth is antiquated, and covers only a part of the story. Mr. 
Schouler’s new history has reached only the year 1819, and its value is 
diminished by the strongly partisan attitude of the author. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s ** History of American Currency”’ is a strong confirmation of the 
remark ascribed to its author,—that he never learned anything from 
* « The Financial History of the United States, from 1789 to 1860.” By Albert 
S. Bolles, Professor of Mere. mile Law and Practice in the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Econ my, University of Pennsylvania; Lecturer on Political Economy in 
the Boston University; and Editor of Zhe Sankers’ Magazine. Pp. 621. 8vo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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Politics’’ has been about the only work to which any person could 
be reierred, if he wished to get an idea of what has been happening in 
the United States since 1789. 

Professor Bolles, therefore, is doing a good service by preparing a 
financial history of the country from the beginning of our independence 
till our own time. The first volume brought the story down to the 
adoption of the Constitution, covering the not very cheerful period, of 
Revolutionary finance. The second runs from 1789 to 1860. The 
third, much of which is in readiness for publication, will cover the last 
twenty-three years. 

The first remark we should make of the book is that it is a fairly 
good history of the country, itself. Readers should not be deterred by 
the word, ‘‘ financial,’? and suppose that they have here a dry and 
wearisome discussion of abstract questions in an abstract way. After all, 
finance is the collection and expenditure of the Government’s income ; 
and the story of a nation’s finance is in some sense its whole story, 
thongh regarded from a special point of view. The great defect in 
historians is that they have not been economists,—that they have not 
seen, as Napoleon did, that revolutions, like armies, move on their 
bellies. Scientific history is correcting this evil. Mr. Stubbs, for in- 
stance, in his ‘‘ Constitutional History of England ’’ has found himself 
obliged to write a financial history of England as its basis. So, in 
America, the financiers have plaved at least as great a part as the sol- 
diers and the mere politicians. Robert Morris, Hamilton, Alexander J. 
Dallas, Gallatin, Waiker, Chase and Sherman have been men of first 
influence in our history; and the financial attitude taken by Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Calhoun, Clay, Webster and Garfield was not less im- 
portant than any other element in their respective careers. No one can 
read this financial record of seventy-one years without getting a clearer 
and juster notion of the whole course of our national history. 

We are impressed with the immense diligence Mr. Bolles has shown. 


-No one can appreciate this who has not been over the ground himself. 


The sources of our financial history are not recondite. Here and there, 
a rare book or pamphlet must be referred to ; but generally they are to 
be found in any good public library. But, on the other hand, they 
are singularly diffuse, voluminous and uninviting, even to specialists. 
They consist largely of Government reports,—often of great value and 
excellence, but never much sought by general readers. Next stand the 
verbose records of actual legislation, in the laws of Congress. Then 
come the debates in Congress, averaging about ten million recorded 
words to each session. ‘hen a great shoal of pamphlets and other 
occasional literature, out of which the relevant and important must be 
sifted by a kind of divination which only an expert possesses. The 
smallest and most tolerable part of, the sources are the printed his- 
tories, biographies and economical treatises. Through all this Mr. 
Bolles seems to have waded successfully and fruitfully. Like Hans 
Breitmann, ‘wherever he’s been, he’s left nothing behind ’’ that could 
illustrate his subject. And we observe, that, in cases where he might 
have taken a statement at second hand, he has been at pains to verify it 
by direct reference to the original source, and to give the reference. 
We may instance the famous quotation from Lord Brougham as to 
‘stifling in the cradle those rising manufactures in the United States, 
which the war [of 1812,] had forced into existence, contrary to the 
natural course of things.’’ ‘The reader is told the volume and page of 
‘‘Hansard’’ in which these words are found. As a result of this 
thoroughness, the book is a grand repository of facts which nowhere 
else are to be found in any one volume, or score of volumes. He must 
be greatly learned in American history and finance, who does not find 
something new on every other page, and sometimes on every page. No 
one who is interested in the problem of financial management can af- 
ford to ignore the work; for there is no other in our literature that 
takes its place. Mr. Bolles’s first volume had an especial interest 
to Philadelphians though its account of Robert Morris. His second is 
of still greater local interest, through its account of Mr. Dallas’s ad- 
ministration of the Treasury, and of the first and second Banks of the 
United States. Mr. Bolles takes sides against those who opposed and 
overthrew the second of these banks, and vindicates Mr. Nicholas 
Biddle’s management of it. But, while he does full justice to Mr. 
Niles’s importance in the tariff controversy, he fails, we think, to ap- 
preciate Mathew Carey’s services in that and in the discussion of banking. 

The three great inferences we should draw from the book are: 

(1.) That finance is as much a science by ftself, as medicine is, and 
that, therefore, no country can entrust its financial management to 
amateurs. A Secretary of the Treasury should be at once a master of 
economic science and a man of firm executive will. Hamilton, Gal- 
latin and Dallas were men of this type; but since Dallas no one, ex- 
cept Mr. Meredith in General Taylor’s Administration, and perhaps 
Mr. Sherman in our own time, has come up to the standard. The 
country has lost hundreds of millions in money, and decades of pro- 
gress, by the employment of incompetent Secretaries of the Treasury. 

(2.) That downright financial honesty is the least costly policy, 
both sooner and later. To attempt any other, is to undertake to play 
dice against the fates. The attempt to get advantage by side methods 
and policies has been a fruitful source of national loss, 








(3.) A new country, situated as are the United States, must make 
sacrilices to secure that diversification of her industries which is indis- 
pensable to national prosperity. Mr. Bolles tells once more the story 
of our successive experiments in tariff legislation,—tells it more fully 
and satisfactorily than it ever has been told before. He gives the facts 
and figures which support his conclusions. ‘The inference is unavoid- 
able, that, without a protective tariff, only the rudest and the least profit- 
able industries could be developed on our soil. Unt. we began Pro- 
tection, we had no other, and the country suffered miseries now incon- 
ceivable, for want of them. Whenever Protection has been withdrawn, 
a general depression of all industries has followed, the farmer suffering 
no less than the manufacturer. When it was restored, prosperity 
returned for all. 

As Mr. Bolles shows, Free Trade would be no novelty on this con- 
tinent. We tried it long before England thought of adopting it. We 
have drifted towards it repeatedly, under the influence of theory, and 
effected a retreat from it as often, through the hard lessons of experience. 
It is just this argument from experience in favor of Protection to which 
there can be no reply. 

We should like to see this volume in the hands of every college 
graduate in America, and in those of every member of Congress. We 
would have added the editors and the professors; but that would be of 
no avail. Factle homines credunt td quod volunt. 








A NEW TRANSLATION OF 1HE NIBELUNGENLIED. 
“THE German poet, Dr. Adalbert Schrozter, who about two years ago 

l produced a transl.tion of the poems of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, has now laid the lovers of medizval German literature under 
obligation to him by a similar reproduction of the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied ”’ 
(** Das Nibelungenlied : In der Octave Nachgedichtet’’). It would be 
difficult to enumerate all the versions of this epic into modern German, 
and perhaps still more difficult to determine in which one of them the 
spirit of the original is best preserved. Karl Simrock’s has hitherto 
been the most popular ; but in a recent translation by Ludwig Freytag 
it seems to have found at least a formidable rival. Distinguished 
authorities have also repeatedly emphasized the impossibility of making 
an adequate translation. Thus, Jacob Grimm insisted that ‘“ dese 
Ausdriicke einer kindlichen Sprache erlauben schlechthin keine Ueber- 
tragung in die ausgebildete, und thr hichster Retz wiirde verloren gehen.” 
This opinion, written in the early days of this century, has recently been 
countersigned by the distinguished Germanist, Friedrich Zarnake, of 
Leipzig, who declares, in his introduction to his text edition of the 
‘‘Nibelungenlied”’: ‘‘2zne ganz befriedigenden Eindruck macht keine 
der bisherigen Uebersetsungen.’’ The soundness of this judgment has 
been admitted, by many other critics, and Jicol Grimm pointed out the 
rock on which most of the translations have been wrecked. Dr. 
Schroeter showed in his ‘‘ Walther von der Vogelweide’”’ that it was 
his purpose to avoid this grim Scylia in his reproduction of medizeval 
German literature, by abandoning the form of the original and by 
utterly avoiding the use of all archaisms. 

Schroeter has selected the so-called ‘‘octave,’’ a stanza which con- 
tains five pentameter verses, and one with which German readers of 
poetry have for more thana century been very familiar. The euphony 
of this stanza is fully recognized, and the translator adheres to it rigidly 
throughout the poem. In the oc¢ave, the first three pairs of verses cor- 
respond perfectly, while the fourth differs from them, thus giving each 
stanza a peculiar and characteristicclose. In these respects it resembles 
the stanza of the medizeval German ‘ Nibelungenlied,’’ and thus natur- 
ally commends itself as a substitute for the latter. Tut the octave is 
somewhat longer than the medizeval stanza, the former having five ac- 
cented syllables in each verse, while the latter usually has but three,—a 
fact which required the translator to do considerable padding, and all 
the extra words needed to fill out the measure are apt to make the 
translation verbose and bombastic. Now, inasmuch as the Middie 
High-German ‘‘ Nibelungenlied ’’’ is known to be not oversparing of 
words, it is evident that Mr. Schroeter had no easy task before him. 
We confess that we had serious misgivings in regard to the success of a 
translation which still further expanded, rather than contracted, the 
original, not over-laconic stanza; and the reader is doubtless curious to 
know with what measure of success the task has been performed. We 
make haste to answer,—with great success. We will not enter into an 
elaborate discussion of the merits of Schroeter’s work, but simply refer 
the reader to the book itself, and he will not fail to find that there is in 
this new version (as there also is in Mr. Schroeter’s rendering of Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide,) a wealth of melody, an elegance of diction, 
and a beauty and nobility of language, never before attained by any 
previous translator of medizval German poetry. 

We have spoken of this version as a translation, though it is rather a 
reproduction or imitation. It is what the Germans, themselves, call an 
‘* umaichtung,’’ or ‘‘ nachdichtung.”’ ‘This being the Case, it would bé 
an injustice to the poet to subject his work to a careful criticism in re- 
gard to all the intricate questions that pertain to the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied ”’ 
text. We can safely say that he has followed the generally accepted 
text closely enough for all practical purposes, his object being to re- 
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produce the poetic sentiments of the epic in the form and language in 
which analogous sentiments are expressed at the present time. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first being entitled ‘ Siegfried und 
Kriemhbild,’’ and the secund ‘ Kriemhildens Rache.’’ It is certainly 
worthy of the attention of all lovers of good poetry, and its extremely 
fascinating style may secure new admirers of the ‘* Nibelung ’’ jiterature 
among readers, who, not being masters of the Middle High-German 
tongue, have found previous modern German versions dull and tedious. 
The book is handsomely printed by Hermann Castenoble, of Jena. 








SCIENCE. 
DAWSON TURNER ON ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES* 

OR a clergyman, schoolmaster and sometime medical student to 

have written, this is a much better little book than might have 
been reasonably expected. Only now and then does it differ from what 
a ‘real doctor’’ (to whom he occasionally refers the reader,) would 
probably have written. Tne author’s modest estimate of his preparation 
for such a task is shown by his obtaining the revision of the book by 
twelve eminent medical men of London, and one ‘‘ Right Rev. Bishop 
of the Established Church,’’ who was formerly a surgeon. Notwith- 
standing this canonical endorsement, the clerical element is not obtru- 
sive. We might guess it, perhaps doubtfully, on one page only, where, 
in advising how to correct sleeplessness, the reader is told to say his 
prayers before undressing himself, ‘‘or else zz bed, and not straining 
and shivering with cold,’’ by the bedside. When zzsomnia is obsti- 
nate, on the same page the advice runs partly thus: ‘‘ After you have 
read your chapter or half-chapter of the New Testament, take the 
jolliest, most amusing novel or tale you can lay your hand on, and so 
drive out of your head all ‘ carking cares,’ etc.’’ This last is, however, 
avery doubtful remedy. Some brains would be set spinning as wildly 
and wakefuily by a readable novel or tale as by any other mental pabu- 
lum at bed-time. In another place, the author discourages the use of 
the ‘‘ night-cap’’ of spirits and water; but his alternative, of ‘‘a few 
stewed prunes, or a fig or two, or half a fresh, ripe apple,’’ just before 
retiring, would make some dyspeptics see all the spirits of Walpurgis 
Night, if they did sleep. 

This book, being an English one, does not show much effect of the 
cold-water wave in its precepts. In dining out, one, two, or at most 
three, kinds of wine are allowed,—not a promiscuous mixture. Jf you 
smoke, don’t use very strong tobacco at bed-time, and have the bowl of 
your pipe removable for cleansing. If you have, in dining, ‘‘ mixed 
your liquors,’’ take your soda and ginger right away, before retiring ; 
don’t wait till ‘‘the day after,’ as Lord Byron did. That noble 
authority, however, is not quoted by our author. On the whole, the 
cause of health on this score might have been better served than it has 
been in this book. Sanitarians and physicians are fast coming to an 
agreement in the opinion that good heaith is best preserved without 
either alcohol or tobacco, in amy amount. 

Among the questionable advice our author gives is the taking of a 
hot bath once a week,—meaning, of course, a hot-water bath. Another 
is to keep a person who has been bitten by a venomous serpent from 
going to sleep. He confounds this condition with that of opium narcot- 
ism. -Again, a ‘‘ steamy atmosphere ’’—7. ¢., a vapor bath,—for a child 
with croup should, it is said, ‘‘ not be below sixty-five or over seventy 
degrees, Fahrenheit.’’ No ‘real doctor’’ would say that. It should 
be twenty degrees higher in temperature, at least, or it will do no good. 

Mr. ‘Turner mentions ch/orodyne rather often for a domestic remedy. 
It is somewhat of an edged twol in the nursery. He mixes, not his 
wines, but his methods, in quoting once or twice a homeeopathic and 
once a hydropathic practitioner. He instructs his lay readers how to 
give inhalations of chloroform in the absence of a physician, and com- 
mends it as safer than ether. This last is a very English idea. Per- 
haps, through the various ‘‘ revisions’’ of his professional aids, much in- 
equality occurs in the treatment of his subjects. Thus, while two pages 
are given to set forth all required details for the amputation of a finger, 
a short paragraph disposes of a broken thigh-bone. In this, moreover, 
we are advised to tie a weight of from four to seven pounds to the foot 
of the patient, and allow it to hang over the end of the bed. Should 
an otherwise untaught reader try this with the always handy piece of 
clothes-line around the patient’s ankle, the latter will soon find the 
remedy at least as bad as the accident. 

The most positive fault of Dawson Turner’s book, however, is, that 
it lacks system. The same subject comes up nearly always twice in the 
volume, with long intervals between. Almost half the book is made up 
of ** Appendix toe Part I.’’ and ‘‘ Appendix to Part II.’ A sort of al- 
phabetical sequence of headings exists, but so vague that we have in 
succession : ‘* How to Remove a Foreign Body from the Eye,’’ ‘* How 
to Make a First-Rate Cup of Tea,’’ and ‘‘ Hints on Making and Keep- 
ing up a Sitting-Room or Bed-Room Fire.’’ In a detached section, 
expressly headed: ‘‘On the Choice, Situation, Drainage, Etc., of a 





* “Hints and Remedies for the Treatment of Common Accidents and Diseases, 
and Rules of Simple Hygiene.” Compiled by Dawson W. Turner, D. C. L., Late 
pons Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, Etc. London: Macmillan 

Co. 1882. 
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House,’’ (which, by the way, is much too brief,) we find a paragraph 
on ‘* How to Remove Stiffness and Aching of the Limbs After a Very 
Lorg Ride, Etc.’? To make this want of orderly arrangement worse, 
there is neither a table of contents at the beginning nor an index at the 
end. This, too, in an eighth edition! On the whole, it must be said, 
that, while the book contains many very good things about health, it 
ought to bea great deal better with the same material. One good 
book-maker, with literary skill, might do more for it than all the twelve 
‘*eminent medical men,’’ with the ‘‘ Right Rev. Bishop ’’ at their head. 
It shows a large demand for popular books on health in England, when 
one so incompletely prepared succeeds in passing to its eighth edition. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting of March 6th, 1883. George W. Tryon, Jr., in the chair. 

-yROFESSOR COPE described the characteristics of the reptilian fauna of the Per. 
] mian period. The batrachians and true reptiles of this age resemble each other 
more closely, and bear closer structural relationships to the mammalia, than those of 
any other, and hence it is considered that they afford us with the points of departure 
for all the higher animal forms that were subsequently evolved throughout all the suc- 
ceeding geological periods. The characteristics of Chzlonyx rapidens, a new species 
of the reptilian group of the e/icosauria, were indicated. The speaker exhibited and 
described the skulls of a new species of Zctocynodon and of Dipocaulus (from Texas); 
in the last genus the teeth were absolutely simple. 

Professor Heilprin, referring to his former communication on glaciation, stated, 
that, if the principles laid down by him as to the limitation (in height,) of a Polar ice- 
cap be correct, then the same principles must likewise hold good for all portions of the 
earth’s surface. In other words, given an elevation of sufficient magnitude, then the 
upper portion of the same, by virtue of its rising above the cloud-line, must be either 
bare of snow or covered only with a comparatively feeble thickness of the same. This 
supposition, first announced by Humboldt, receives confirmation from observations 
made on the Alps and other high mountain-peaks. Thus, it has been demonstrated 
that only a comparatively feeble thickness of snow falls on the Alpine summits above 
an altitude of about 10,800 feet, the heavy precipitation being confined to a zone in- 
cluded between seven and nine thousand feet,—the plane of the czmzlus clouds. 
While, on the Théodule Pass, at an elevation of 10,800 feet, the total precipitation for 
the six winter months, as observed by Dollfuss, amounted to only seven and a half feet 
of snow, a nearly equal deposit was precipitated on the St. Gothard, four thousand feet 
lower, in the period of a single day. The winter precipitation on the Grimsel (6,150 
feet), as estimated by Agassiz, was fifty-seven and a half feet. That the regions above 
the great height indicated (although appearing deeply buried,) are only moderately 
clad in snow, is proved by the circumstance that during exceptionally warm seasons 
the snow has been seen to completely disappear, even from the most elevated spots. 
Such a condition was noted in the autumn of 1842, and again in 1860-2. Granting a 
hypothetical Polar glacier to descend from about the sixty-fifth parallel of latitude, and 
at an average rate of one foot per day, it would require a period of no less than twenty- 
five thousand years for it to reach a line coinciding with the great terminal moraine, as 
marked out in the United States. With a limited daily progression of two and a half 
inches, which appears not improbable for an infinitesimal slope, such as the glacier 
would occupy, a period of one hundred and twenty-five thousand years would have 
been required for the southerly progression,—sufficient almost to tide over the interval 
between the periods of greatest eccentricity indicated by astronomers. 

Professor Lewis remarked that argument drawn from meteorological conditions, as 
now existing, will not in all cases apply in considering the glacial epoch. Observa- 
tions made in the valley of the Delaware, and elsewhere, indicate a former depression 
south of the glaciated region, and consequently an alteration in the relative values of 
land and water surface, with resulting different meteorological conditions. Further- 
more, it was not safe to draw analogies between local glaciers on isolated peaks and 
the great glacial ice sheet, which was probably closely allied to the glaciers of the in- 
terior of Greenland and the Antarctic region. The nature and direction of glacial 
stri@ were discussed by the speaker. 

Professor Cope described a series of fossiliferous shales, overlying the Laramie 
group of the West, whose exact geological age had not yet been determined. The 
only fossils obtained were the remains of fishes, all of which appeared to differ generi- 
cally from the fishes of the Green River horizon, and consequently indicated a deposit 
of different age. 





NOTES. 


CALMING EFFECT OF OIL UPON WATER.—M. Virlet d’Aoust, in a recent communi- 
cation made to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, confirms, as a result of his own re- 
searches, the opinion entertained by various ancient authors as to the efficiency of oil 
in calming the surface of agitated waters. This effect was clearly noticed along the 
tempestuous coast of Samothrace, where the calming device is still practised by some of 
the Greek sailors. At a distance of about a mile from the shore-line, the oil is spread 
before the vessel, which now almost immediately enters upon smooth water. With the 
gradual spread of the oil, there is an equally gradual planing down of the water’s sur- 
face, until over a very considerable extent it assumes the singularly smooth configura- 
tion of the colloquially termed “sea of oil.” Similar experiments repeated on the open 
sea are stated to have been invariably followed by the same results, the waves flattening 
out over a circular area proportional to the quantity of oil distributed. The stability 
observed in the waters of the Bay of Coatzacoalu, even during the prevalence of the 
violent “ sorte,” and while the sea outside is greatly agitated, is ascribed to the quan- 
tity of petroleum that is carried down and thrown into the Bay by the river of the same 
name. It would be interesting, as stated by M. Virlet d’Aoust, to determine whether 
a similar effect is produced upon the waters of the Dead, Azov and Black seas by a 
certain quantity of mineral oil. 


ForMATION OF IcE CAvEs.—The existence of large ice cavés in many compara- 
tively warm regions of the earth’s surface, as in Hungary (Dobschau), Bohemia and 
Russia, has been until recently—and, indeed, it may be said, still is,—a puzzle to 
scientists, who have thus far failed to satisfactorily account, either for the formation (ab 
initio,) of the ice in these subteranean excavations, or its Zers7stence there. That the 
varying intensities of winter and summer climates have very little or nothing to do 
with either the one or the other (as has frequently been urged by some authors), is 
proved by the circumstance that in certain cases the greatest deposit of ice was found 
to accumulate during the spring and summer months, and not infrequently after mild 
winters, With regard to the zmmediate cause of the ice formations, as stated by Pro- 
fessor Schwalbe, in an address recently delivered before the Physical Society in Berlin, 
no one can be in doubt who has visited an ice cave and seen how the dropping water 
from the roof solidifies directly on falling. It appears to be a fact placed beyond doubt, 





that the trickling water in its passage becomes overcooled, and solidifies just after fall- 
ing to the ground. We have here, therefore, the formation of ice; and it is a singular 
fact that ice is only met with where water drops. But, while the fact stands that the 
water has cooled down in its subterranean passage, it yet remains to be demonstrated 
through what particular causes this cooling process has been brought about. It is 
urged that possibly the strong cooling may be a direct and natural consequence of 
filtration through the earth-strata. On this point, however, experimental research must 
decide, following up the investigation made in 1865 by Jungk, who observed a lower- 
ing of temperature in filtration of water through porous partitions. ‘Such laboratory 
experiments exact long-continued temperature observations in accessible ice caves, and 
topographical examinations of as many as possible of these caves (which are not rare,) 
will surely bring about a solution of this still obscure natural problem.” 


REPORTED NEW LAKE IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—The rumors concerning the ex- 
istence of another vast equatorial lake in Central Africa, lying far to the west of the 
Albert Nyanza, which have reached Europe from time to time since Sir Samuel Baker’s 
first visit to the Upper Nile region, appear finally to receive definite confirmation. 
Mr. F. Lupton, governor of the Egyptian province of Bahr-el-Ghazal, in a communi- 
cation dated “ Dehm Siber, the 27th of July,” informs the Royal Geographical Society 
of London that one of his employés charged with the command of an expedition to the 
Welle region, reports the discovery of a great lake in the country of the Barboa, a 
“ powerful copper-colored tribe, clothed with a peculiar grass cloth.” The lake, which 
is claimed to rival in size the Victora Nyanza, and to require three days for its traverse 
by native boats, would seem from the information gathered to lie between the third and 
fourth parallels of north latitude, and about the twenty-third meridian of east longitude. 
It is conjectured that the powerful Welle River is its principal feeder, and that its out- 
let may prove to be a tributary of the Congo. 








LITERATURE. 
THE CARLYLE AND EMERSON CORRESPONDENCE* 


BIT of the correspondence of Carlyle alone, or of Emerson alone, 
i would have been something for which readers would have felt 
warm gratitude ; the letters of both, and their letters to each other, 
form a book of which it would be hard to speak extravagantly. What- 
ever either had to say would be the object of a very natural curiosity ; 
and, since every man’s free utterance is involuntarily as well as volun- 
tarily modified by the impression he receives from his hearer, we are 
led to expect a book that shall give us a deep insight into the character 
and ability of two men of vast influence; and we are not disappointed. 
About Carlyle curiosity has been sharpened by Mr. Froude’s revela- 
tions. While all the testimony is not yet in, enough has been published 
to show that readers are burdened with the responsibility of making up 
their minds concerning a very complex subject. Generally, biographers 
endeavor to convey a single impression, and that only a favorable one, 
concerning the man they write about. In life, we continually come 
across qualities in our friends and acquaintances that jar upon us and 
demand of us the same compromise that our own peculiarities enforce 
from others. Yet we may read tons of biographies without finding 
anyone described but one-colored, faultless heroes ; if any fault in them 
is hinted, it is carefully explained away, and the blame is put on some 
obscure person. Boswell treated Johnson very differently, and it is yet 
to be seen that we love him less on that account ; and Carlyle’s faults 
have certainly not been hidden by Mr. Froude. We know that he had 
a venomous tongue, and the world stands aghast at the revelations of 
his virulence. Some explain its outbreaks as but exhibitions of merely 
sardonic humor ; but, if we compare him with the living, and not solely 
with those whose lives have been written, we may not reject the hypoth- 
esis that he spoke too often what came by chance to the tip of his 
tongue, and that beneath his genius lay the untamed violence of a 
peasant,—that, like many human beings, such as we all know, his opin- 
ions were too often warped by a bad temper. If only those who are 
ignorant of varying moods condemn him, his fame is fixed. 

It is useful to know the truth about human nature; and no one can 
deny the advantage to be gotten from observing that hastiness of speech 
is not a new vice that has broken out in ourown day. Yet, if biography 
merely pointed out the weak sides of men, its one-sidedness would be 
manifest. The only fair view is the sight of all. In writing to Emer- 
son, who was many miles remote, whom he loved and respected, 
Carlyle showed his best self. The correspondence runs over a period 
of nearly forty years, and began when Carlyle was still an obscure 
writer and Emerson was wholly unknown to fame. It was after his 
return from Europe, where he had visited Carlyle, that Emerson wrote 
the first of these letters. It possesses a curious interest, because he 
ventured to remonstrate with his friend on the eccentricity of his style. 
Carlyle acknowledged its defects, and said: ‘‘ You say well that I take . 
up that attitude because I have no known public, am a/ome under the 
heavens, speaking into friendly or unfriendly space; add only that I 
will not defend such attitude, that I call it questionable, tentative, and 
only the best that I, in these mad times, could conveniently hit upon.”’ 
This is, however, but a slight matter in comparison with the intimate 
grapplings together of these two great souls in their yearning for the 
truth. Carlyle greeted his new friend and apparently almost solitary 
admirer with a warmth that showed itself in every letter. He also from 
the first respected Emerson’s ability; but it is easy to see that Emer- 
son’s first books took him by surprise. He greeted his fellow-worker 
with delight: ‘‘My brave Emerson! And all this has been lying 
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silent, quite tranquil in him, these seven years, and the ‘ vociferous 
platitude’ dinning his ears on all sides, and he quietly answering no 
word ; and a whole world of thought has silently built itself in these 
calm depths, and, the day being come, says quite softly, as if it were a 
common thing: ‘Yes, I am here, too.’’’ He felt that Emerson was 
working with the same aims as himself, yet he was alive to the difference 
between them ; under date of November 15th, 1838, he wrote: ‘I am 
older in years than you; but in humor I am older by centuries. What 
a hope is in that ever-young heart, cheerful, healthful as the morning! 
And, as for me, you have no conception what a crabbed, sulky piece of 
sorrow and dyspepsia I am grown,—and growing, if I do not draw the 
bridle.’’ Carlyle’s temper is sure enough to be sufficiently discussed in 
all its bearings to warrant our turning to more important matters. 

We have already seen the solitariness of these two men at the begin- 
ning of their careers,—a solitude peopled, however, in each case by the 
other’s presence, and endured with a comforting certainty of a future 
hearing. Emerson, in a letter of October 17th, 1838, speaking of an 
attack that had recently been made upon him for alleged pantheism and 
atheism, regretted that Carlyle’s fame should be injured by his being 
associated with him, and went on: ‘“‘ My position is fortunately such as 
to put me quite out of the reach of any real inconvenience from the panic- 
strikers or the panic-struck ; and, indeed, so far as this uneasiness is a 
necessary result of mere inaction of mind, it seems very clear to me, that, 
if I live, my neighbors must look for a great many more shocks, and, 
perhaps, harder to bear.’’ Fortunately for themselves, however, his 
neighbors learned to welcome the shocks he gave them. As Emerson 
said, in a most memorable letter of November 2oth, 1834: ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less, as God maketh the world forevermore, whatever the devils may 
seem to do, so the thoughts of the best minds always become the last 
opinions of society. Truth is ever born in a manger, but is compensated 
by having all fools for its kingdom.’’ In the same letter, Emerson de- 
nounced Goethe with some severity ; but it is to be remembered that he 
knew but little about him, and that he lived to recognize the incom- 
pleteness of the view he then held. Certainly, Emerson repelling Goethe 
would have been a sad sight. 

Carlyle’s remonstrance with Emerson for his blame of Goethe was 
most gentle and considerate. Indeed, it seems impudent to speak of 
the noble courtesy of these two men to each other. Not that they were 
afraid to criticise each other ; far from it ; each honestly said his say 
about the other’s work, and neither hesitated to mingle blame with 
praise. Thus, Carlyle, in a letter of November 3d, 1844, speaking of 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Essays,’’ says: ‘* We find you a speaker, indeed, but, as it 
were, a soliloguizer on the eternal mountain-tops only, in vast solitudes 
where men and their affairs lie all hushed in a very dim remoteness, and 
only the man, and the stars, and the earth, are visible. The 
sentences are very brief. Pure, genuine Saxon ; strong and 
simple ; of a clearness; of a beauty. But they did not, sometimes, 
rightly stick to their foregoers and their followers,—the paragraph, not 
as a beaten iugot, but as a beautiful, square dag of duck-shot held to- 
gether by canvas!’’ To this Emerson made answer: ‘‘I doubt not 
your stricture on the book, as sometimes unconnected and inconsecutive, 
is just. Your words are very gentle. I should describe it much more 
harshly. My knowledge of the defects of these things I write is all but 
sufficient to hinder me from writing at all. I am only a sort of lieu- 
tenant here, in the deplorable absence of captains, and write the laws 
ill, as thinking it a better homage than universal silence.’’ May not 
this last remark have been meant to convey its lesson to Carlyle? He 
goes on: “Of what you say, now and heretofore, respecting the re- 
moteness of my writing and thinking from real life, though I hear sub- 
stantially the same criticism made by my countrymen, I do not know 
what it means. If I can at any time express the law and the ideal 
right, that should satisfy me without measuring the divergence from it 
of the last act of Congress. And, though I sometimes accept a popular 
call, and preach on temperance or the abolition of slavery, as lately on 
the 1st of August, I am sure to feel, before I have done with it, what an 
intrusion it is into another sphere, and so much loss of virtue in my 
own.”’ 

Readers are certainly privileged who are free to share the frank con- 
fidences of two such men as these, to overhear their most secret thoughts, 
and to study their inmost plans. They will find, further, bits here and 
there that will cling long to the memory. Thus, in one of Emerson’s 
letters, (Vol. I., page 51,) he says: ‘‘ Through the thickest understand- 
ing will the reason throw itself instantly into relation with the truth 
that is its object, whenever that appears. But how seldom is the pure 
loadstone produced! Faith and love are apt to be spasmodic in the 
best minds. Men live on the brink of mysteries and harmonies, into 
which yet they never enter, and, with their hand on the door-latch, they 
yet die outside.’’ Or, for something of a very different kind, take this 
from a letter of Carlyle’s, written in 1847 (Vol. II., pages 122-3): ‘It 
is my fixed opinion that we are all at sea as to what is called poetry, art, 
etc., in these times,—laboring under a dreadful incubus of ¢radition, and 
mere ‘cant heaped balefully on us up to the very zenith,’ as men, in 
nearly all other provinces of their life, except, perhaps, the railway 
province, do now labor and stagger ; in a word, that Goethe and Schil- 
ler’s ‘unst’ has far more brotherhood with Pusey and Newman’s 





‘ shovel-hattery,’ and the other like deplorable phenomena, than it is in 
the least aware of! I beg you to take warning. I am more serious in 
this than you suppose.’’ The fact is that Carlyle saw at the very time 
that the great romantic movement, in its manifold appearances, was at 
root one single phenomenon, which is a fact not yet generally acknowl- 
edged. Naturally, he saw less his own relation to it; but these letters 
give us an added opportunity to see just where he stood in relation to 
his time, and what preceded it. For one thing, they give a final blow 
to the fading belief that Emerson was an American Carlyle. In a dis- 
creeter view, they were fellow-workers, independent in their character, 
although allied in drawing inspiration from the circumstances against 
which they reacted, and in urging the claims of neglected truths. He 
who reads this valuable book will enjoy a rare delight, and he will learn 
to love with new force two worthy men. 

The editor of these two volumes—Professor Charles E. Norton, of 
Cambridge,—deserves our warm gratitude for the way in which he has 
done his task. Apparently, the omissions are very slight, and he has 
wisely given us all the business details, which have great biographic in- 
terest, and all the frequent and monotonous repetition of Emerson’s 
invitations to visit this country. This is what we want, and what edi- 
tors too often reject, for one reason or another. Of some men we want 
to know only the best ; of the best men we want to know all. Last of 
all, the indexes—one to Carlyle’s letters, the other to Emerson’s,— 
are very complete and accurate. 





RawWLINson’s ‘‘ SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL Monarcuy.’’—Professor 
George Rawlinson, of Oxford, is a useful, learned and painstaking, 
though by no means a great, historian. His series of works on the 
great Oriental monarchies is based on exhaustive research, and relieves 
the monotony of ancient history by taking the Oriental, rather than the 
Roman or Greek, standpoint. He was the first of English historians to 
avail himself of the new discoveries in the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates for this purpose. Both his annoted translation of Herodotus, 
and his ‘‘Great Oriental Monarchies,’’ ‘‘ purpose to keep his readers 
abreast with the latest results in Assyriology and Egyptology. 

When he set out, he proposed to write simply a history of the “ five 
great monarchies,’’—the number suggested by the Book of Daniel. It 
then appeared necessary to add a sixth,—the Parthians; and we be- 
lieve him to have been the first modern historian who treated this im- 
portant and rather civilized people as anything but an appendage to 
Roman history. But, in the opening years of the third century of the 
Christian era, the Parthians were displaced by a monarchy which forms 
the last of the series before the country fell under the imperial rule of 
the Moslems. This later Persian monarchy (‘‘ The Seventh Great Ori- 
ental Monarchy; or, the Geography, History and Antiquities of the 
Sassanian or New Persian Empire: Collected and Illustrated from An- 
cient and Modern Sources.’? New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.,) per- 
petuated itself, therefore, for more than four hundred years. In both 
its origin and its downfall, it furnishes a theme of remarkable interest. 
It is one of the few instances in which a pagan religion actually revived 
so far as to become the basis of a new form of society, and kindled into 
enthusiasm after a long period of decay. Also, it was the only religion 
outside of Arabia which Islam not merely subjugated, but practically 
exterminated. The reason is not far to seek. Judaism, Christianity, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, all have points of contact and agreement 
with Islam ; Magianism is its exact antipode, and could not be tolerated. 

In the course of the four centuries of Sassanian history, most inter- 
esting characters appear on the stage of events. On the Roman side 
are the unhappy Valerian, Odenathus and Zenobia, Julian and the 
heroic Heraclius. On that of the Persians, the first is the Artaxerxes, 
er Ardeshir,—more exactly, Artahshatr I., the founder of the new 
dynasty, who must have been a man of original force, but whose ex- 
ploits carent vate sacro. More intelligible to us are his son and suc- 
cessor, the Sapor I. who inflicted humiliating blows on the Roman 
Empire and reduced the Emperor Valerian to the duty of serving asa 
horse-block, and Chosroes I. and II., the two great princes who illus- 
trate the later years of the story. 

Throughout the narrative, Professor Rawlinson unavoidably chal- 
lenges comparison with Gibbon, who has told the same story in a style 
at once bad and effective. His real advantage over this great com- 
petitor is the possession of later and more authentic data. Not that 
the information as to Oriental history furnished by Greek historians, 
earlier and later, is unworthy of confidence. On the contrary, as 
Marcus Niebuhr shows, it is confirmed remarkably by the inscriptions 
which have been brought to light. Yet it is something to have before 
one an authentic inscription of King Artahshatr I. in a language Gibbon 
and his contemporaries could not have read, and to look upon the pic- 
tures of public transactions and royal amusements which adorn these 
handsome volumes. 

Yet Professor Rawlinson does not always give us the very latest 
results. He refers his readers to Spiegel’s translation of the ‘‘ Zend- 
Avesta,’’ although it has been superseded by that of James Darmetester. 
And those who read the introduction to the later translation, will get a 
much clearer and more correct view of the history of the Magian faith 
than is given here. 
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Dr. Brinton’s * Maya Curonictes.’’—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of | Fixancta. History or THE UNITED STATEs, FROM 1789 TO 1860. 


this city, has begun the publication of a ‘ Library of Aboriginal Amer- 
ican Literature.’’ The first work of the series is ‘* The Maya Chroni- 
cies’’ (pp. 279)... Very few Americans are aware that there is any old 
aboriginal literature, and to not a few this book may be the first revela- 
tion of the importance of the Maya race, who at the Spanish conquest 
occupied, and still occupy, Yucatan and part of Guatemala, besides in- 
habiting a portion of the Mexican coast. There are sixteen tribes 
known to belong to the family, nine of them in Yucatan; and the 
Mayas numbers in all three hundred thousand souls, two-thirds of them 
of pure blood. So vigorous is their language, that it has not only held 
its own against the Spanish, but has snpplanted it among Europeans of 
the purest descent. The race’s traditions show it to have migrated 
southward, probably in company with the Aztecs. In the fifteenth 
century, war broke out between the two confederacies, and the Mayas 
were defeated, though not reduced to vassalage. The Spaniards sub- 
dued them by treachery and with great cruelty, causing them to abandon 
their populous village-houses and their cultivated lands held in common 
tenure, and to escape into the mountains. Their language is simple and 
easy to learn,—easier for foreigners than Spanish. It was one of the 
few American languages that had been reduced to writing before the 
advent of Europeans. But this writing was ideographic, not phonetic ; 
and the clue to its hieroglyphics has been lost. Four manuscripts still 
exist in it, but nobody has been able to decipher them. ‘* The Maya 
Chronicles,’’ here given by Dr. Brinton both in the original text and 
in a translation, were written since the conquest, but they record the 
recollections and traditions of the Mayas as to their earlier history. 
‘They are meagre records of the fate and fortunes of the race from its 
leaving ‘‘ the house Noroual,’’ their primitive home, until the era of the 
Spanish rule. The most interesting and readable is the ‘‘ Chronicle of 
Chiaxalab,’? which was written in 1562 by Nakuk Pech, a hereditary 
chief of that district, who gives the narrative a coloring which will not 
displease ‘‘ holy Church ’’ and ‘‘ our Lords, the Spaniards.”’ 

We hope that Dr. Brinton will receive every encouragement in his 
labors to disclose to Americans these literary antiquities of the continent. 
He eminently deserves it, both by the character of his undertaking and 
the quality of his work. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


R EADERS who look into the February number of Blackwood, hoping to see the 
\_ lively controversy on the merits of American novelists continued, will be disap- 
pointed; there is no word on the subject, though it is not likely ««Maga” can long 
keep the peace, in view of the general interest in the theme and the tone of much of 
the remark on a criticism in a former number of the magazine. The Saturday Review, 
for example, which no one will accuse of loving America any too well, was very severe 
ina mock way on Blackwood for that performance. There are several interesting pa- 
pers in the February number. «The New Legal Position of Married Women” is a 
close piece of reasoning, and the article on Bishop Wilberforce is a compact, yet spir- 
ited, essay in critical biography. “The Secrets of Salmon Growth,” and « Adven- 
tures Among the Austrians in Bosnia,” are of a lighter character, and make agree- 
able reading. Mrs. Oliphant’s « The Ladies Lindores” increases in interest; it is 
one of the best in the entire series of novels by that accomplished story-teller. (Phila- 
delphia: Ferree & Co.) 


“The Lowell Birthday Book” is one of the most graceful arrangements of that 
kind we have seen. Opposite to blank spaces on the right hand for the days of the 
year, in which private memoranda may be made, are placed pointed selections from 
the prose and poetical works of Mr. Lowell, whose writings lend themselves charm. 
ingly to treatment of this nature. At the head of the various dates are notcd the 
names of distinguisled men and women, living an! dead, who claim those dates for 
birthdays, and an index of names and events is also furnished. Each month is pre- 
faced by a little landscape appropriate to the season, and a fine portrait of Lowell 
serves as a frontispiece. This is, indeed, a very admirable, although an unpretending, 
gift-book ; the name of the editor should have been given, for his work has been 
done most adequately. (Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co.) 


The Dean of Westminster’s « Recollections” of Dean Stanley, his distinguished 
predecessor, pay an ardent but entirely deserved tribute to one of the most beasti‘ul 
characters of our time. The foundation of the book is a series of three lectures, deliv- 
ered in Edinburgh, by Dr. Bradley, afterwards somewhat amplified for publication, but 
made to preserve their original form as popular discourses. Dr. Bradley does not 
clann herein to have furnished a complete biography of Dean Stanley; he properly says 
that that subject is deserving of the fullest treatment, since the period of the late Dean’s 
activity was crowded with ecclesiastical incident of the most important kind; but there 
is plenty of room for this brief but satisfactory summary of a noble life, and it will in 
no wise interfere with the detailed history which in due course, no doubt, will be pro- 
duced, With all its limitations, Dean Lradley’s book gives a vivid idea of the late 
Dean, and sufficiently explains how, being the Liberal—almost the Radical,—he was 
he was yet able to hold his own against the most stubborn Conservatism of his day. 
It is a very readable piece of biography. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 


The John B. Alden Company, New York, has put out a very handy edition of 
Washington Irving’s “ Alhambra,” just the thing for the pocket in travelling or on a 
holiday. Amazingly cheap it is, too, being well printed, and prettily bound in boards 
with gilt edges, for fifty cents. Irving’s playful humor and fascinating descriptions 
look out very pleasingly from these neat pages. . 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Longfellow Memorial Association held its annual meeting at Cambridge» 
Mass., last week, and re-elected James Russell Lowell as president. Among the 
vice-presidents are O. W. Holmes, C. W. Eliot and J. G. Whittier. The total receipts 
have been seven thousand dollars. The Association was formed for the purpose of buying 
from Mr. Longfellow’s estate a plot of land in front of the poet’s house, which he had 
purchased that he might have an unobstructed view of the river Charles. A letter was 
read at the meeting from Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow, in which he and his sisters offer 
to convey to the Association the strip of land required, which is to be laid out asa 
court, with a grass-plat in the middle and a statue at the farther end, facing the river, 
and the lower end asa garden. A resolution accepting the offer was adopted. 


«Shandon Bells” and «For the Major” will be finished in the April Herpcr’s. 
The Century will begin an anonymous novel of American life before many 
months, the scene of which is laid in one of the lake cities. —The American Law 
Review’, formerly published by Liitle, Brown & Co., will hereafter be published by 
the Review Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. Lea & Shepard will issue soon 
a clever bit of satire, entitled “The Battle of the Moy,” in which the author sets forth 
conclusively how Ireland will be made free in 1894. —*‘ Sadlier’s Catholic Direc- 
tury Almanac ” for 1883 has made its appearance, containing a mass of information 
concerning the Catholic clergy and hierarchy in America and England. 

















The Ashburnham collection of manuscripts, which has been offered to the British 
Museum, is in its sub-divisions Italian, french and English mainly, the first consisting 
of the so-called Libri collection, with its Pentateuch codex of the seventh century. The 
English, or Stowe collection, embraces a volume containing more than forty Anglo- 
Saxon charters, from the close of the seventh century to the Conquest; ten volumes of 
“ Hanoverian Papers” (the correspondence of the Electress Sophia and her son, after- 
ward George I.); the letters and papers of Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland under Charles IL.; the correspondence of various English ambassadors | 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., Charles II. and James ITI., William and Mary, etc.; 
the original diary of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, for the year 1688, etc. In respect 
to the bindings and the illuminations, the Ashburnham manuscripts are almost as re- 
markable as for their contents. The schools of England, France, Germany, Flanders 
and Italy are represented. 





Mr. Morley is to assume the editorship of Macmillan in May. “Daniel De- 
ronda” is being published in French, as a feudd/eton, in the Moniteur Egyptien, at 
Cairo. Mr. Anstey, the author of « Vice Versa,” has nearly finished his novel 
which is to appear in the Corz/7// Magazine in the summer, when that magazine will, 
if report speak true, take something like a new departure, reducing its price froma 
shilling to a sixpence. The father of Gambetta is said to have kept every letter 
that his son ever wrote him, even in childhood. They are many in number, and the 
father contemplates publishing the entire collection at an early date. Two volumes 
on Napoleon’s childhood and youth have been published at Jena by Dr. Boethlingk, 
and contain a great deal that will be novel to most readers concerning Napoleon’s re- 
peated attempts to render Corsica independent of France. 








The will (dated October 25:h, 1878,) of Anthony Trollope was proved in London, 
recently, by Mrs. Rose Trollope, the widow, and Henry Merivale Trollope, the son, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to more than twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling. The testator specially appoints his said son executor of all 
his literary property, whether manuscript or copyright, and directs him to pay, out of the 
moneys to be received therefrom, what is known as “half profits” to his wife for life, 
and the remainder of the said moneys to the capital fund of his general estate. ‘To 
his wife he gives all his household furniture and effects, and three hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling; to his wife’s sister, Florence Nightingale Bland, if she shall be a 
spinster at the time of his death, four thousand pounds sterling, to be payable at his 
wife’s death; and to his said son his library of books and pamphlets. ‘The residue of 
his real and personal estate is to be held upon trust for his wife for life, and then for 
his two sons, Henry Merivale and Frederick James Anthony. 


The annual dinner of the Stationers’ Board of Trade was given recently in New 
York, at Delmonico’s. George L. Pease, the president of the Board, presided, and 
more than one thousand persons were present. Mr Pease delivered a brief address 
of welcome, and then introduced the Rev. Dr. Newman, who made a speech on “ The 
Invention of Paper.” Mr. Noah Brooks spoke on “ Journalism ;” Mr. Erastus Winan 
elucidated the utility and mysteries of « Credit;” the Rev. Dr. Breed explained the 
rejations of “ Paper and Civilization;” General Barnes told all that prudence would 
allow him to tell of «The Stationers ;” and Mr. Howard Lockwood presented the 
amusing phases of “ Trade Journalism.” 


Rev. M. Maccoll has been entrusted with the work of re-editing Rev. W. Palmer’s 
“Church of Christ,” a work which in the early days of the Oxford movement made a 
great impression. —India supplies Central Asia with most of its books, and every 
year the demand increases. ‘The books most in favor are those dealing with religion 
and poetry; next in popularity come works on modern history, warfare and educa- 
tional subjects..———-M. Ernest Kenan, in a recent lecture in Paris before the Cércle 
Historique, developed the thesis that Judaism is rather a religious than an ethno- 
graphical expression, and concluded that the anti-Semitic agitation, commenced in 
soine countries as a war of races, is based on an historical error. —A writer in the 
London Daily News talks about Dr. O. W. Holmes's thoroughly English hatred of 
intrusion, not apparently understanding that the “ Poet of the Breakfast Table” shares 
this hatred with most of his countrymen.of good breeding and intellectual refinement. 
Few men are “ interviewed ”’ in this country who don’t wish to be. 











The February number of 7Ze Antiguary devotes six pages to a transcript of the 
curiosities contained in the register of the parish of St. Andrew, Hertford, for the hun- 
dred years from 1560 to 1660. The register of 4urials includes the periods of some of 
the n:ost dreadful epidemics that have ravaged Eng!and, and is terribly suggestive. 
Perhaps the quaintest entry in the narrow velium volume is that which records the 
birth of Samuel Bevis: “ zoth Nov: 1652. Being ‘Tuesday about xj. of ye Clock in 
ye Night of ye same day, Samuel, Sonu cf Thomas Bevis, was borne.” 


A farewell dinner was given on }ebruary Ist to the Danish author, Georg Brandes, 
at Berlin, where he had lived for five years, having left his country as a victim of po- 
litical persecution. Among the guests and speakers were Rodenberg, Scherer, Spiel- 
hagen, Hopfen, Lindau, Gueist, Franzos, Friedrich Kapp, and many other men of 
letters. A poem by Paul Heyse on Brandes was also read. 
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“VT. EL.” has left New York for California, bearing with her a Government com- 

mission empowering her to act in behalf of certain ill treated Indians in the southern 
part of that State, who are virtually without a home.———Mr. Mayo W. Ilazeltine, 
whose reviews of books have been an attractive feature of the Sunday edition of the 
New York Sz, has collected a number of those on poetry end novels, which will be 
republished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, under the title of «* Chats about Bouks.”’ 
Henry J. Robeson, of Port IJuron, Mich., has devised two “ Diagrams of Parliamentary 
Rules,” based on the manuals of Cushing and Roberts. ‘The diagrams show with great 
clearness and in concise form all the leading principles of parliamentary procedure. 
—The title of Mr. F. Marion Craw ford’s new novel, to be begun in the May num- 
ber of the Adlantic, is “A Roman Singer.” It will run through twelve numbers of the 
magazine. Mr. Crawford was born in Rome, and has lived there longer than in any 
cther city. —The John W. Lovell Company announce that during the present year 
they will enlarge the scope of © Lovell’s Library.” The library will hereafter be classi- 
fied into series, each of which will comprise current and standard works of fiction, 
history, science, biography and theology, published abroad and also in America. 








Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of Hami'ton College, has begun the publication of his celestial 
charts, the construction of which he commenced in 1860, ‘The charts were made 
with the thirteen-inch refracting telescope of the Litchfield Observatory. The faintest 
stars included are of the eleventh maguitude. 


ART NOTES. 
H. LAZARUS has finished a life-sized, seated portraitof Mr. August Belmont.———— 
I J. W. Alexander has painted a portrait of Mr. Parke Godwin.———Louis 
Moeller is painting for the New York Academy a fi ure, of good size, of a little girl 
shielded by a huge umbrella, while on her way home from school through the snow; 
the work promises well. Launt Thompson is modelling what is likely to prove an 
excellent bust of Professor H. J. Bigelow, of the Harvard Medical School.—Cir- 
culars for the Second Annual National Water-Color and Black and White Exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, announce that it will open on April 9th and con- 
tinue until May 12th. Works in Philadelphia will be collected on the 30th and 31st 
insts. The public seems unaccountably slow in contributing to the fund to pay for 
the pedestal of the Bartho'di statue, at New York, of “ Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” Despite the exertions of the committee having the matter in charge, not one- 
third of the required two hundred and fifty thousand dollars have yet been sub- 
scribed. 


Antwerp is becoming yearly more popular with English and American art students. 
It is said thatas good a foundation in drawing cin be obtained there as in Paris. The 
cost of living is a great deal less, both lodgings and the restaurants being excellent and 
moderate in charge. The winter term begins in Octeber and ends in March, while the 
summer season lasts from May unti! the middle of August. An old Franciscan priory 
is used for the gallery, which contains some remarkable ancient pictures. 


Mr. W. T. Smedley is painting an important work, called «Uncle Nathan’s Woo- 
’ Tt istwilight, and we look past the fence of a cottage yard up a country road. 
An elderly but able-bodied Quaker leans over the fence by the gate, with his hat in his 
hends, as he talks to a young girl who stands in the yard with her back to him, leoks 
down modestly, and fidgets with her bonnet-strings. ‘The simple tints of the drab cos- 
tume of the girl and her white spencer teli remarkably well in the half light. The 
composition is natural and unusual. Another work with a Quakeress for a sub- 
ject 1s Constant Meyer’s picture, which he is now finishing forthe New York Academy. 
called * The Lord's Day.” <A pretty maiden is pensively seated in a high-backed 
leither-covered chair, with a Bible held open on her lap. The figure is of life size 
The white cap, broad collar and cuffs, and gray dress, form simple contrasts with the 
chair and background. 


ing.’ 
ing. 


A water-color drawing by Delacroix, entitled “ Kermesse,” was sold the other day 


in Paris for seven thousand francs; likewise, on the same occasion, a pen drawing by 
Ingres, called « Entrée de Charles VII. a Paris,” for fifteen hundred and fifty francs ; 
M. Meissonier’s “Pierre l’Ermite,” water-color, for five thousand francs; Millet’s 
“ Gardeuse de Chévres,” colored chalks, eleven thousand francs; T. Rousseau’s « Forét 
de Fontainebleau,” sepia, eleven hundred francs; and his ‘Ia Chaumiére,” five 
thousand francs. Three hundred examples produced one hundred and seventy-six 
thousand francs. 


The Italian Government has decided upon inviting another international competi- 
tion for a design for the proposed national memorial, to be erected in Rome, of his late 
Majesty, King Victor Emanuel II———The colonial exhibition of Amsterdam pro- 
mises to be successful. The Indian Office in London has, it is said, undertaken to erect 
an Indian bazaar. China and Japan have already taken a considerabie space, and ex- 
hibits have arrived from Australia. Persia, the West Indies and Mauritius will also 
be well represented. A fine bust of William I. of the Netherlands, carved by 
Rude, has been discovered in a lumber-room of the Chamber of Deputies at Brussels. 
Rude, was exiled under the Restoration. Festive preparations are being made at 
Urbino for the commemoration of the fourth centenary of the birth of Raphael, which 
falls on the 26th of March. 


The memorial statue of the martyr, William Tyndale, first translator of the New 
Testament into English, will soon be placed at the west end of the West Garden, on 
the Thames embankment, London. On the pedestal will be inscribed the names of 
ahout twenty counties, towns, universities and societies in Great Britain, the coloniez 
and the United States, contributing to the expense. The statue, designed by Mr. J. E. 
Bochm, represents Tyndale in his doctor’s robes, with his right hand on an open New 
Testament. 





The French Commission on Historical Monuments has lately been occupied by the 
consideration of a report on the present condition of the ancient palace of the Popes at 
Avignon, which is now used as a barracks. The report states that this circumstance is 
the cause of permanent degradation to the building, itself, and the frescoes it contains. 
The Commissioa has entreated the Ministre des Beaux-Arts to spare no efforts for the 
removal of the troops from this historic palace. 


M. van der Stappen has been made professor of sculpture at the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, in place of the late M. Simonis. ———There are seventy members of the 
Union aes Femmes FPeintres et Sculpteurs, which held its tirst exhibition in Paris re- 
cently. —A portrait, by Makart, of Mme. la Comtesse Duchatel, wife of the French 
ambassador, is attracting much attention m Vienna. —The art congress held at 
Rome lately decided that an international exhibition should be held every four years 
in that city, and that triennial exhibitions should be held in other Italian cities. 
The Paris Sa/ox will be held at the Palais de l’Industrie, from May 1st to June 2cth. 
The Exposition Nationale will be held in the same place, from September 15th to 
October jist, The Berlin Museum will shortly receive an extraordinary mural 

















ornament, consisting of a wonderful piece of carving, representing a golden carp about 
fifteen inches long. The guld in it is worth four thousand marks. It was found near 
Vetteisfield, in Silesia. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The last session of the Forty-Seventh Congress expired at noon on the 4th inst. 
(Sunday). At noon on the 3d inst., George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, was elected 
President Avo fempore of the Senate, tosueceed David Davis, resigned, Mr. Bayard re- 
ceiving the compliment of the l’emocratic nomination. The tax-tariff bill was passed 
by the House, by a vote of one hundred and fifty-two yeas to one hundred and sisteen 
nays. <All the genera! appropriation buls weie passed but the River and Harbor 1 ill, 
which failed in the Senate. ‘The Senate and Hlouse remained in continuous session, 
excepting short recesses from Saturday night until the hour of adjournment ou 
Sunday. 





—Ten thousand, six hundred aud seventy bills and joint resolutions were intreduced 
in the Forty-Seventh Congress,—8,018 in the Ileu-e and 2,652 in the Senate. During 
the session, besides the regular annusi apprepriation liils, one hundred and sixty-three 
bilis and joint resolutions passed Loth Houses. The aggregate amount appre priated by 
the appropriation bills is $229,327.511. The aggregate of last year’s sppropriations was 
$219,367,983 During the session just closed, five hundred and eighty-uine postal 
nominations were sent to the Senate. This is the largest number of such nominations 
ever made in a short session. 


—Farl Granville, the British Foreign Secretary, has instructed Mr. Adams, the 
British Minister at Berne, to insist upon the annulment of the decree expelling the 
leaders of the Salvation Army from Switzerland. 


—The President, on the 2d inst., nominated Edward O. Groves, of New York, to 
be chief examiner of the Civil Service Commission, in place of Silas W. Burt, 
declined. 


—Mr. Gladstone has returned to London from his sojourn in Cannes, and resumed 
his place in the House of Commons. 


—Wiggins, the Canadian weather prophet, being interviewed this week, adhered 
to his prediction of a great storm from March gth to 11th. He said: “It will be as 
great a storm as ever occurred upon the earth, cr can possibly occur. I am positive 
that a tidal wave will occur in the Bay of Bengal, on the coast of Australia, and in the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 


—Philip Rice, believed to be the oldest Odd Fellow in this country, died, on the 
Ist inst., in Philadelphia, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He was initiated a 
member of Pennsylvania Lodge, No. 1, on October 21st, 1829. 


—Governor Cleveland, of New York, on the 2d inst., vetoed the bill reducing the 
fare on the elevated railroads of New York City to five cents. 


—lIn the Maine House of Representatives, on the 2d inst., the vote on the passage 
of the bill restoring the death penalty was reconsidered ; the first amendment, giving 
the right to determine whether the prisoner shall be hanged or imprisoned for life, was 
rejected, and the bill was then passed nearly as reported from the committee, and sent 
to the Senate. 


—Mr. Thomas W. Palmer was elected United States Senator from Michigan. to 
succeed Mr. Ferry, on the Ist inst., thus closing a struggle which began on the 4th of 
January, and which required eighty-one ballots. Mr. Palmer is a wealthy lumberman 
of Detroit; he has never heid any office before, except that of State Senator, but it is 
said that he would have been nominated by the Republicans for Governor last year, if 
he had not “ absolutely declined.” 


—The Emperor of Germany has given one thousand marks to the fund for the 
relief of sufferers by the floods in America. 


—Lowe A. Dennison, aged sixteen years, a devourer of dime novels, shot himself 
dead in New London, Connecticut, on the 2d inst. 


—The expedition directed by the Governor of Virginia against oyster trespassers, 
has captured five vessels, with crews numbering forty men, and turned them over to 
the authorities. 


—The British Society for the Suppression of Blasphemous Literature proposes to get 
up cases against Professors Huxley and Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, the publishers of 
John Stuart Mill’s works, Mr. John Morley, and others, who, “ by their writings, have 
sown wide-spread unbelief, and in some cases rank atheism.” 


—The Supreme Court of the United States reassembled on Monday, after the Feb- 
ruary recess, all the Justices being present. 


—Alexander H. Stephens, Governor of Georgia, and ex- Vice-President of the South- 
ern Confederacy, died in Atlanta, on Sunday, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
James S. Boynton, President of the Georgia State Senate, was on Monday sworn in as 
Governor by the Chief Justice, and immediately ordered an election to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Stephens’s death. The election will be held on April 24th, and the 
Legislature will meet on May oth to receive the returns. 


—-It is now apprehended that the flood in the Mississippi Valley will exceed that 
of last year. At some points, the whole population of the bottom lands are fleeing to 
the high grounds, with their stock and goods. A break in the Fitzhugh levee, five 
miles below Helena, is not expected to affect that city, but probably one hundred thou- 
sand acres of the surrounding country will be submerged. 


—The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have established a chair of vet- 
erinary anatomy and patholegy, in connection with the new Veterinary School. 


—John Richard Green, the eminent English historian, died at Mentone, France, on 
the 7th inst Colonel Harry Gilmor, a Confederate cavalry officer, died in Balti- 
more, on the 4th inst., at the age of forty-five years. 


—According to statistics of the Franco-German war published by the German 
Government, in August, 1870, 780,728 German soldiers crossed the French fromier, 
followed during the war by 222,762 others. The coldiers remaining in Germany were 
400,000. At the close of the armistice, the German army counted 936,918 men. The 
army besieging Paris numbered 180,000 men, while the Paris garrison numbered 230,- 
ooo men. The French lost 333.341 prisoners, 107 flags, 7,441 cannons and 855,000 
firearms. The loss of the German army was 129,000 men, of whom 40,862 were 
killed and 88.838 wounded ; 17,572 were killed onthe field, and 10,710 died in conse. 
quence of their wounds. 
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—The Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women is not simply a penal institu- 
tion for punishment, but is meant to reclaim the women sent there. The discipline is 
peculiar to itself. The prisoner is informed on her entrance that upon her own be- 
havior depends advancement. The first four weeks she passes by herself, seeing only 
such officers of the institution as have occasion to visit her. At the end of that time, 
she is regularly entered as a first division prisoner, unless she has been in the prison 
before, in which case her probationary term is doubled. She is promoted when she 
has gained a certain number of credit marks. For each week of perfect conduct in 
labor and study, ten marks are allowed, and for each offence a mark is lost. As soon 
as she is entered in this division, she is set to work in the laundry, the sewing-room, 
the kitchen, or at brush-making, these occupations being frequently changed, so that 
they may not grow monotonous, and she is obliged to attend school one hour each day. 
When the requisite number of marks is gained, the prisoner is advanced to the second 
division, where another record-card is given her, and she is informed that upon gaining 
the required number of credits she will be promoted to the third division. Her work 
and study continues through all the divisions ; but she has a room that is a trifle larger, 
and is allowed a short recreation daily, unless by some misconduct she forfeits the 
right. Upon reaching the third division, her room is still larger, and the time for 
reaching the fourth is less than that required for reaching any of the others. When 
she is in that final division, she has a room a little better furnished, with a few orna- 
mental trifles allowed. She eats from a table on which is a cloth, and is occasionally 
allowed something besides the usual prison fare, a cup of tea being considered the 
greatest luxury. 


—The Metropolitan Fire Brigade of London controls one hundred and twenty-four 
fire-escape stations, four floating stations, three large land steam fire-engines, thirty-eight 
small land steam fire-engines, seventy-eight six-inch manual fire-engines, thirty-seven 
under six-inch manual fire-engines, one hundred and forty-four fire-escapes and long 
scaling-ladders, three floating steam fire-engines, two steam tugs, four barges, fifty-two 
hose-carts, fourteen vans, thirteen wagons for street stations, two trollies, two ladder- 
trucks, forty-nine telegraph lines, seventeen telephone lines, eleven fire-alarm circuits 
with seventy-seven call points, five hundred and seventy-six firemen, including chief 
officer, second officer, superintendents and all ranks. The number of fire-alarms during 
1882 in London was 2,341, but of these two hundred and fifty-four were false alarms 
and one hundred and sixty-one were mere “ chimney alarms.” One hundred and sixty- 
four fires resulted in serious damage, and one thousand, seven hundred and sixty-two 
in slight damage. The number of persons seriously endangered by fire during 1882 
was one hundredand seventy-five; of these, one hundred and thirty-nine were saved and 
thirty-six were lost, twenty-two of whom were taken out alive, but died afterward, and 
fourteen were suffocated or burned to death. During the year, there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-one injuries to firemen, of which many were serious and three were 
fatal. 


—Contracts for buildings for the coming cotton exposition at Louisville, Ky., have 
been awarded. The carpenter work will cost one hundred thousand dollars. The 
total cost of the building (which is to be six hundred and twenty by nine hundred 
and ten feet, covering thirteen acres,) will be about one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. It will be ready for exhibits during June and July. The exhibition will 
open on August Ist, continuing one hundred days. 


—From the eighteenth annual report of the trustees of the Peabody bequests in 
London, it appears that 7,829 rooms, occupied by 14,604 persons, have been provided 
for the laborers of the metropolis, and that thirty-three blocks, containing 1,885 rooms, 
will be opened during the present year. The vital statistics of the Peabody buildings are 
striking. The birth-rate for the past year was 45.04 per thousand, which is 10.74 per 
thousand higher than that of all London for the same period. The death-rate was 18.42 
per thousand, which is 2.98 per thousand lower than London. The infant mortality 
was 137.41 in each one thousand births, or 13.59 per thousand below that of 
London. 


—The number of newspapers now published in Great Britain and Ireland is 
nineteen hundred and sixty-two, of which fifteen hundred and thirty are published in Eng- 
land alone, London claiming three hundred and eighty-six of them. In Wales there 
are seventy-five papers, in Scotland one hundred and eighty-four, in Ireland one hun- 
dred and fifty-two, in the Isles twenty-one. The daily papers are thus distributed : 
One hundred and twenty-seven in England, four in Wales, twenty-two in Scotland, six- 
teen in Ireland, and two in the Isles. In 1846, the number of newspapers in 
Great Britain and Ireland was only five hundred and fifty-one, or about one-fourth the 
number now, and only fourteen of them were dailies, The magazines now in existence, 
including the quarterlies, number thirteen hundred and eleven, of which three hundred 
and twenty-six have a decidedly religious character. 


—Recent Calcutta advices assert that intense excitement is felt among Europeans 
because of the proposed Jaw giving native magistrates criminal jurisdiction over whites 
in certain cases. The London 7zmes correspondent says, that, if the obnoxious meas- 
ure is pressed, ninety per cent. of the white volunteers in Bengal will resign, as a 
protest against it. Ata great meeting held in Calcutta, even violence toward native 


magistrates was threatened. ‘ 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, March 8, 

ITH the adjournment of Congress, and the disposition, for some time to come, 

of questions of tariff, taxation and revenue, there is a more general inclination 

to “settle down to business.” It being at the outset of spring trade, and some 
branches having been much stagnated, pending the adjustment of the revised customs 
schedules, it is to be presumed that a decided increase of activity in general business 
will be witnessed. In the stock markets, there has been more doing, but not much; 
“the public” still does not rush in. Money has been quoting at higher rates. All 
the different new railway schemes affecting stasis are ict being pushed 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN IS ONE OF THE NECESSARIES OF OUR MopeRN CIVILIZATION. 
If Hood’s song had been “ Dip, dip, dip,” instéad of « Stitch, stitch, stitch,” it would 
have lost its text at the hands of Mr. Livermore, who has given his age this perfection 
of pen, penholder, and case and ink, all in one, handsome, and always at hand and 
ready for use. This inventor has put some new improvements into it; and now what 
remains but for every scribe and letter-writer to find it on his desk? Ink, filler and 
cleaner,—all go with it. And, to crown all, the price has been reduced to $2. Send 
this amount to the sole agent, Mr. Louis E. Dunlap, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and the return mail will bring you this most perfect pen.— Contributor, Boston, 
Mass. 





with considerable energy. It is announced that the Vanderbilt interest has absorbed 
all the bonds required to build the new Reading line from Chambersburg, westward, 
through the southern counties of Pennsylvania. 

The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


March 7. February 28. 
Central Pacific, 803 80% 
Canada Southern, x 66 56 66 
Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, : 6 
Denver and Rio Grande, . ‘ 44% 444% 
Delaware and Hudson, 107% 106% 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 123% 1223 
Erie, . 37 37% 
Lake Shore, . 109% 108% 
Louisville and Nashville, . : 53% 54% 
Michigan Central, ; F < z F 94 93% 
Missouri Pacific, 3 ‘ 5 A ; ‘ .  Ior 100! 
Northwestern,common, . i “ - ’ . £32 132 
New York Central, 126% 1263 
New Jersey Central, . 3 é : : a2 713% 
Ontario and Western, : 5 - : : ; 25 254% 
Omaha, . s ‘ ‘ ‘ F 7 : 48 48% 
Omaha, preferred, : ; : ‘ - 107% — 
Pacific Mail, . . . = - : “ : 40 
St. Paul, ‘ . - 100% on 1% 
Texas Pacific, . 39 % 38% 
Union Pacific, . 94% 94% 
Wabash, . 28 58 284% 
Wabash, preferred, 47% 47% 
Western Union, 833% 823% 


The following were the closing quotations eine of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


March 7. February 28. 

‘Pennsylvania Railroad, . i = = 2 61% 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 26% 26% 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 41% 40 56 

* Lehigh Valley Railroad, 65 65% 

Northern Pacific, common, 49 - 48% 

Northern Pacific, preferred, 85% 833% 

Northern Central Railroad, 55.4 

Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 15% 15% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 67 67 


United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, x : 19! 19! 
Norfolk and Western, preferred, ‘ = 39% 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, : : : . 21 


The closing quotations of United States securities in the New York market, yes- 
terday, were as follows : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at3%, . . . 103% 
United States 4%4s, 1891, registered, . ‘ ‘ 112 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . A 1124 112% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, : ; 4 118 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ‘ : 4 r 119 119% 
United States 3s, registered, : ; ; 104 1044 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : ‘< ; 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘s 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, i ; 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : A i 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ; . . 130 


Concerning the money market, the Philadelphia Ledger of this date reports: « The 
local rates for money continue substantially unchanged. Call loans are quoted at four 
and a half to six per cent., and good commercial paper at five to six per cent. In New 
York, commercial paper is in good supply, and the lowest rate quoted for the choicest 
names is six per cent., while good single names, running four to six months, are six and 
a half to eight percent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at six to eight 
per cent. all day.” 

The reserves in the vaults of the New York banks had so far diminished, by their 
statement of the 3d inst., as to be less by $2,314,775 than the amount required by law. 
The specie had decreased during the week over three millions, leaving the amount in 
the banks’ hands $55,332,900. 

The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, also showed a decrease 
in reserve, the loss being $1,259,704. The withdrawal of funds by out of town banks 
has chiefly caused this. The Philadelphia banks had, however, $4,300,000 loaned in 
New York,— according to the statement of the Ledger. 

The export of specie from New York, last week, was practically nothing, amounting 
to only $6,890, while the import was $232,792. It is announced from London that 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling have been withdrawn from the Bank of Eng- 
land for shipment to this country; but the state of exchange does not appear to war- 
rant such a shipment. Our foreign account appears, in fact, to be very nearly on a 
balance, and it remains to be seen from the course of trade hereafter what the move- 
ment of specie will be. 





SOMETIMES A COLD WILL NOT YIELD TO ORDINARY REMEDIES, BECAUSE OF THE 
severe inflammation of the delicate lining of the tubes through which the air we breathe 
is distributed to the lungs, This condition produces pain and soreness, hoarseness, 
cough, difficulty of breathing, hectic fever, and a spitting of blood, matter or phlegm, 
finally exhausting the strength of the patient and developing very serious disease. Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant seldom fails to remove these symptoms, by relieving the lungs of 
all obstructing matter, and healing all soreness. Pleurisy, asthma and bronchitis are 
likewise cured by this standard remedy, and the reputation it has maintained for so 
many years affords the best guaranty of its merit, 





